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“Sweet Sixteen.” 
(TO KILMENY.) 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


To have bright hair, 
That in curls shall float 
Near rosy cheeks, 
And a snowy throat— 


story from the pen of Mrs. Seemuller, better known 
as ‘‘Anne Crane,” the author of “Emily Ches- 
ter,’’? on which she made her reputation. ‘“Reg- 
inald Archer” is a fair specimen of clear type and 
neat execution, in every way, from the publishers 
(Osgood & Co.) who have taken “Emily Chester” 
through ten editions, which has proved by far the 
most popular of her productions. 

The book is a serious and tragic story, but 


To have fine eyes, 
And a forehead fair, 
A gliding step, 


opens whimsically enough by stringing the char- 
acters on the thread of a nursery rhyme, viz:— 


And a graceful air, 
A soft white hand 
And a rounded arm, 
And—a gift more rare, 
The power to charm— 
Possessed of these, 
The list is e’en 
Completed, i/— 
You’re sweet sixteen. 
No poet ever courted muse, 
By singing stream, in woodland green, 
Who did not in his verse confess, 
While praising woman’s loveliness, 
That every gentle girlish art 
Combined to win a manly heart; 
That every grace of form or mien, 
That sunny hair of silken sheen, 
That dimpling smiles, and all the host 
Of maiden charms, are ever most 
Invincible at—sweet sixteen. 
ZB. B. 





Self-possession and Resignation. 

“Be still and know that Lam God.”’ It is easy 
to feel and say this in unexcited states, but the 
case is far different when under the shaft of a 
great sorrow. At sea, a storm, fire or leak often 
brings out an almost stoic heroism. It is a com- 
mon cause; no one or two expect to be victims, 
but all on board. They believe that their hours 
are numbered, and vie with each other in acts of 
sublime self-abnegation. They are a company of 
souls bound for one port. Danger is imminent, and 
hope of escape is futile. Then it is that spirit as- 
serts and keeps its supremacy, The least favor- 
ed do almost impossibilities, but all are under the 
spell of that wonderful calm which precedes ex- 
traordinary peril. The Father is in their very 
midst, clasps them in his arms, lays his hand in 
benediction upon them, and prepares them for 
the very worst. They are powerless in mid-ocean, 
and he alone can give them strength. They are 
stripped of all things, but the Comforter bears 
them to an ark of safety amid his many mansions. 
They cannot be solitary, for the hosts of the invis- 
ibles are round about ready to sustain them in the 
change. 

Very different is it when the wife is caught out 
of her home, leaving everything at a stand. She 
was its pivota! point, and the wheels are all stop- 
ped. There are viands in the process of cooking, 
garments commenced, the sweeper upon the floor. 
The children are confounded, and the husband aa 
one suddenly deprived of hisanchor. At the out- 
set he cannot be balanced for such an emergency. 
The requisitions of the period expedite the condi- 
tions, and time proves the lee-way of the Al- 
mighty. A balm is vouchsafed which he only 
can distil. 

Five long years the mother watches her child 
with eagle-eye, lest some mishap befall him, when 
lo! in an instant, before her stimulated vision, amid 
the rush of vehicles, he is translated. In that first 
instant, can she be quiet and equal to the need? 
Let those answer who have drank of this cup. 


Here stand a couple over the lifeless form of: 


their one pet lamb. He was the response to their 
ardent prayer, their very beau-ideal, beautiful 
and full of promise. He was woven into evéry. 
thread of their being. To remove him was to lac- 
erate them to the quick, to blot the sun, veil the 
moon, blight every flower. In this burst of con- 
flict, can these weeping ones be thoroughly cool? 
Nature is her own law at first. Whatever our 
sympathy, we step back, saying, Intrusion is 
mockery. God only is sufficient for them. 

The fruit comes later. After a while, the mist 
exhales which obscures the glass, and we com- 
mence to reason, compare and elicit results. We 
detect what might have been, what probably 
would have occurred. We examine our own 
lives, their flaws, mistakes, sins, crimes, it may be, 
andare terrified with the thought that the heaviest 
weight might have fallen upon the heads we adored. 
We shudderas we look,and come to thank the All- 
wise as never before, that he annihilated the pos- 
sibility and rescued our darlings: in his own fold. 
We cannot ask them back in their former guise, 
for stains and chills would certainly be their por- 
tion. Atthe end of struggles, which cannot be 


enumerated in kind or intensity, weary walks, | 
long marches, and a mental sickness and faint- 


ness which threaten existence itself, like tired 
pilgrims we sleep and are refreshed. 
to us as a boon and not as aright. 
selves, we are still, and know the All-merciful 


We lie low at his AAD him implicitly, we | 


are saved from ourfOwn wildness. 


Arrived at this point, our dear ones are more 
We go to them, they come to us, 
constant | 


ours than ever. 


we realize their identity, progress, 


growth, know experimentally that they are not 
far from us, but in our midst, of and with us. What 
arealm is this which opens to us freighted with | 
love, sweetness, utility! What satisfaction and|' 


profit, too! 
shall we shut our hearts to their appeal? 


which beset us. 
up for successful resistance. 
make us worthy of thine innocence. Renew us| 


every whit, and inspire us to cover up the old and | 
false with the new andtrue. Oh, bring us forget- | 
me-nots from the heavenly borders, sing us the} 


rythms of the harmonious scale, write the terres- | 


Wash us white, and} 


“‘This little pig went to market, etc.” 

Each member of the family of Archer is compared 
in turn to one of this porcine breed, whose fates 
were so varied and so immutable, according to 
“‘Mother Goose.” We find in Mrs. Seemuller’s 
new book a decided lack of dramatic power, but 
an increased strength and facility of expression. 
The story turns on tke character of the two broth- 
ers, Tom and Reginald Archer. Tom is perfect- 
ly reliable and honorable, a steady worker, and 
admirable man of business, on whom the whole 
family depend. He is described thus :— 

“This little pig, who went to market.” 

Enter Tom Archer, the eidest of the family. 
The merchant I take to be like the poet—born, not 
made. American life, in which most boys are put 
into clerkships as into mills to be ground out, a 
certain product, would seem to contradict this 
opinion, but the statement founded on statistics 
that failure comes to more than three-fourths of 
those who go into business tends in the other: 
True mercantile character is as distinct, original 
and characteristic as musical genius or the poetic 
faculty. Shrewd, clear insight into the facts of a 
case; an ability to have av opinion and hold it; 
above all, an instinct as to the probable result— 
these stamp a merchant of nature’s own making— 
and such was ‘Tom Archer. Reginald is described 
as a handsome, unscrupulous roué, who always 
had some entanglement with some woman on 
hand, if nothing worse: Needy, but dashing, hand- 
some, brilliant and fascinating, the antipodes of 
the worthy Tom, ‘‘he was beautiful as an antique 
statue; and to lonk at him was to feel that ancient 
Greece should have been his country, and his 
proper period the days of Aspasia. He would 
have well suited those pleasure-loving pagans, for 
pagan he was himself. That magnificent form; 
that absolute freedom and grace of motion; that 
classic head and face, with the glittering bronze- 
brown hair waving off from the white forehead, 
those violet-blue eyes, that looked almost black 
from the darkness of their lashes—to gaze at 
them was to fancy that had he lived among the 
Greeks they would have mistaken him for a 
wandering Apollo.’’ 

The heroine appears in the form of a little girl 
named Christie, the daughter of a distant relation 
who dies suddenly and leaves her alone in the 
world witha handsome fortune. Reginald Archer 
persuades his unsuspecting sister to invite her to 
their home on a visit, having made up his mind 
to marry her in order to gain her fortune. She 
arrives, and Tom falls seriously in love with the 
gentle, winning girl, whio is totally unsuspicious of 
his affection, and prefers the handsome Reyinald, 
who engages !:imself to her, and they are marr.ed. 
Then begins the horror and tragedy of the book. 
The slow awakening of the pure mind of the wife 
to the true character of the husband, the true fer- 
vor and yet restrained passion of the brother, the 
gay society of fast people, with whom she cannot 
assimilate, and with whom she is no favorite, and 
finally the appearance of the handsome Mrs. 
Van Arsdale, who leads Reginald on to the brink 
of crime—the husband, informed by an anony- 
mous letter, finds confirmation in the love-letters 
of Reginald, and seeks him in his club house, 
where he shoots him through the heart and blows 
out his own brains—Tom comes to the rescue, 
and Christie eventually marries the man whose 
worth she has had to learn in order to appreciate. 
The moral value of the book consists not only in 
the final triumph of nature, but the strength of the 
statement regarding the equal accountability of 
the sexes in the cominission of the great social 
sin which society does not recognize, J.H.G. 


“FROM FOURTEEN TO FOURSCORE.” 

The good opinion we conceive by the modest, 
unassuming tone of the preface of this book is on 
the whole made good by its contents. It is not 
original or deep, it records no striking events, or 
stirring scenes and incidents—the author herself 
says that “very few persons have eventful lives, 
or extraordinary experiences, and mine has been 
in no way an exceptiou’’—and there is no partic- 





Rest comes 
Spite of our- | 


We cannot resist their tenderness— | 
Oh, 
winged messengers, come and help redeem us! 
Put away evil passions, acts, and the temptations 
Whatever our weakness, gird us 


ularly interesting development of character. But 
the book does not claim to bea novel, merely a 
| narrative of actual occurrences, and a description 
| of real personages, so we have no right to look for 
/anything beyond that. 

| Nor is there anything new in it—it is the story 
lof alife as we doubt not there are hundreds ot 
‘lives. Margaret Hudson, the heroine, a young 
| girl of rather passionate nature, yet little more 
| than ordinary depth and penetration—who relates 
|a great part of her experiences in the somewhat 
| antiquated, but always more or less attractive, 
‘form of a journal—becoming rather unhappy at 
/home after her father has died and her mother 
;married again, goes off on a long visit to a dear 
|friend, at whose house she meets Philip Yorke, 
whose personal appearance is no further described 
han in the words that he was a “fine-looking 
|man,’’ and who, though born in New England, is 
\8 “merchant from New Orleans, anda slaveholder, 
}as all Southerners then were.’’ Though consid- 
{erably older than Margaret, she of course loves 
|bim, as is foreseen from the first, and, after di- 
verse trials, such as separation, and loss of prop- 
erty, partly involving that of reputation, too, they 
are at length married. About a third of the book 
is devoted to a description of their lives after that, 
troubles and reverses in business, poverty, ill- 
health, death, and misfortunes of all kinds. A 


number of characters, certainly all clearly sketch- 


trial and celestial, and make us in reality sons’ yr , : 
and daughters of the All-loving! One and all may | © yee a Sy oeneny pneninns seen tire tere 


we come to him, lay down our burdens, reassure | chief figures, er - the ‘story, which code at 
our faith, unite in thanksgiving, and, all aglow with | ength by showing us Philip and Margaret - - 
his warmth, separate, and betake ourselves to no- mnpey on coupte, she “nigh mate somrecore, with 
ble work, true relations, and the meting out of! their children and grand children all established 
justice to all mankind! in the world in comparative comfort and happi- 
2 Sra geo ness. 
Some Recent Books. Still, out of this certainly not over-promising 
A FEW CONTRIBUTED NOTICES. material, Mrs. Jewett has succeeded in making a 
RS: Fo Ree ae eee book over whose pages—we say this in spite of 
A delightful book! We predict the young au- ae - oe a et 
thor a good success and many laurels. This is one pleasure, attracte1 and led on by the clear, warm, 


“Lotta, 
Like a well-conducted person, 
Went on cutting bread and butter’ — 


a spirit which finds its clearest expression in the 
words of Aunt Rebecca: ‘‘My dear, no healthy 
soul can be forever miserable’’—a spirit on the 
whole grateful, and which yet now and then de- 
generates into something like superdciality, not 
to say coarseness, that must jar upon more deli- 
cate sensibilities, and which neither the occasion- 
al gleams of strong poetical feeling, nor the tell- 
ing, if not profound, remarks and observations 
on men and things, can ever make us forget. 

As might be supposed from this, a decided 
leaning towards the practical prevails, and would 
become very apparent through the words of Laura 
Kirkfield, decidedly the moat interesting charac- 
ter of the story, who, however, plays but a very 
subordinate part, when she declares that she 
would marry a man for money, if she could respect 
him, from the very superfluous remarks of Philip 
upon Margaret’s sacrifices in remaining faithful to 
him, and being willing to follow him as his wife, 
after he has lost his fortune, and the fact that it was 
a “downfall to’’ Philip and Margaret’s ‘‘hopes,” 
when their only son, for whom they had planned 
the career of a successful and prosperous business 
man, tells them that “his highest ambition was 
to be an artist, that he did not care to be rich 
and despised business, even if the author herself 
should not confess, at the end of her story, “we 
had not outgrown certain worldly ideas with re- 
gard to the advantages and conveniences of 
wealth.” : 
We doubt not that in our practical age this will 
appear to many rather as a merit than a blemish 
in the book. The gravest fault we have to find 
is that the last part is too broad and long drawn 
out. Evidently unwilling to stop, the author lin- 
gers fondly on and on, discussing the worth of 
Swedenborg, and other matters, after nothing 
more of the story of her life remains to be told 
and the chief characters have been disposed of 
several times over. We must agree with Philip 
when he requests Margaret to stop ‘‘sermoniz- 
ing.” 

Sul, taking it for all in all, we confess that we 
read the book with satisfaction, and make no doubt 
that no reader will lav it down without having ex- 
perienced some pleasure in its perusal. 4G. B. 





COMMONALITIES. 


The Christian Union tells a story of a drunken 
man who was converted on Friday, baptized on 
Saturday, received the Lord’s Supper on Sunday, 
got drunk on Monday, and w@s turned out of the 
church on Tuesday! His comment upon these 
‘“‘double-quick’’ ecclesiastical experiences was 
worthy of aman of more sobriety: “Anyhow, I 
was just as good when they turned me out as 
when they took me in.” : 
“We were in Detroit,” says the Christian Regis- 
ter, “on the day of Senator Howard’s funeral, and 
saw the great throng which showed his hold upon 
the respect and affection of the people. The most 
touching part of the scene was the presence and 
grief of hundreds of colored persons. Mr. How- 
ard’s character was not a faultless one, but upon 
the subjects of slavery and prejudice against col- 
or he had aclear title to a dwelling-place in hum- 
ble hearts as well as to mansions in the skies.” 
“Father” Taylor on Ralph Waldo Emerson: 
“He is a Christian, no matter what he says about 
it, and will have to go to hegven—for if the devil 
got him he would never know what to do with 
him. There seems to me tobe a screw loose 
somewhere, though I never could tell where; for, 
listen as close as I might, I could never hear any 
jar in the machinery. He’s certainly a Christian, 
though he knows no more of the principles of 
Christian doctrine than Balaam’s.ass knew of the 
principles of Hebrew grammar.”’ 

Somebody started the story, some time ago, 
that Jenny Lind’s fortune had been squandered 
by her husband, that her husband had abused her, 
and that finally the pair had separated. Three 
London papers copied the story, and Mr. Gold- 
schmidt has successfully sued them, getting in 
the aggregate $10,000 damages, and might have 
had more, but that he said he only wanted enough 
to reimburse his expenses in vindicating his rep- 
utation. It came out on the trial that Madame 
Goldschmidt and her husband are still a happy 
couple, that the wife’s original fortune has been 
doubled by the good care and professional earn- 
ings of the husband, and, to show how free he 
was from vices, Mr. Goldschmidt said he did not 
even play whist, and did not smoke. 


The Mobile Register speaks of ‘‘the great Puri- 
tan devil enthroned at Washington, and its little 
imp, Ulysses Grant.” And it says that the only 
way to get rid of the twain is through ‘‘the tri- 
umph of the Democracy in 1872.” Such language 
shows how thoroughly ‘“‘reconstructed” is the 
Southern mind. In fact, the tone of the South- 
ern press is worse than it was in 1859, the year 
before the secession party began its open treasona- 
ble work. It will not do tor Republicans to give up 
even an inch of their old position. They must 
maintain their own union in order that the Union 
may be maintained. Should they quarrel there 
would be no peace for the country. There is no 
security against the South-Americanization of 
North America but that which is afforded in the 
continuance of Republican ascendency in the na- 
tion.— Traveller, 


Sun and Rain.— 


A young wite stood at the lattice-pane, 
In a study sad and brown, 
Watching the dreary, ceaseless rain, 
Steadily pouring down— 
Drip, drip, drip, 
It kept on its tireless play ; 
And the poor little woman sighed, ‘‘Ah, me! 
What a wretched, weary day!’’ 


An eager hand at the door, 
A step as of one in haste, 
A kiss on her lips once more, 
And an arm around her waist; 
| Throb, throb, throb, 
Went her little heart, gratetul and gay, 
As she thought with a smile, ‘‘ Well, atter all, 
It isn’t so dull a day!”’ 
Forgot was the plashing rain, 
And the lowering skies above, 
For the somber room was lighted again 
By the blessed sun of love; 
“Love, love, love!” 
Ran the little wite’s murmur’d lay; 


an enquiring mood, I would ask also for an inter- 
pretation of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Voyage,” commencing: 
“We left behind the harbor buoy’”’—a splendid 
poem, but obscure; wonderful imagination, but 
what was the ‘‘One fair vision’; and who was 
he who cast his body “‘overboard one stormy 
night’? If these conundrums are successfully 
answered, I shall have a few more of the same 
sort to propose. K. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Italy. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Miray, March 20, 1871. 
THE CARNIVAL. 

I promised you in my last somet'iing about the 
Carnival. How shall I commence? Perhaps by 
prefacing how Milan happens to have but thirty- 
seven days of Lent instead of forty. Through a 
special favor of San Ambrogio, the patron saint 
of Milan, the first three days of Lent were to be 
devoted to the closing revelry of the curnival. 
Ash-Wedresday finishes the carnival in all the 
Italian cities except Milan. Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, the Milanese devote to processions, 


masquerades, balls, fetes, and everything of the 
like. We were tortunate enough to enjoy with a 
few others a large balcony in one of the most 
prominent positions on the long Corso—the 
Broadway of Milan. Thursday, the first day of 
festivities, was given up to processions and throw- 
ing of bonbons and coriandoii. ¥ 

By two o'clock the long avenue was crowded 
by the mass of people who had flocked from far 
and near to share the sport. Looking either 
way, nothing but a dark moving throng met 
voureye. Nearer, the dark mass was variegated 
by the different costumes of the peasants and of 
the masks. Sometimes picturesque, oftener ugly, 
combinations covered the broad backs of these 
honest, stupid-looking country people. A very 
generous sprinkling of nicely-dressed persons 
lent a holiday appearance to the motley crowd, 
which went swaying and pushing its way along. 
The coriandoli, which they throw from the bal- 
conies, and the wagons in the procession, is made 
of dirt covered with lime, in the form of little 
bullets. Piles of this stuff are thrown during 
the afternoon of the first and third days. Woe 
to a shiny beaver or a handsome cloak that pass- 
es within reach of these relentless coriandoli artil- 
lerists. ‘Those who expect a pelting wear suits 
of white linen and speciacles. At three o’clock 
the procession filed in through the city gate at 
the end of the Corso, and by means of a few 
mounted policemen forced its way up the avenue. 
Prizes are distributed to those who make the best 
display. There were few objects of interest this 
year, probably on account of the war, The King 
generally grants a liberal sum and a donation is 
made also by the city. Both of these were small, 
and the display therefore according Among the 
best was a mountain of heavy pasteboard repre- 
senting Mont Cenis where the famous tunnel has 
been built. Around this mountain was a path 
railed in by a fence made like a stune counter and 
divided into tills. These tills were full of corian- 
doli, which was pelted at the crowd and into the 
second-story windows with indiscriminate ve- 
hemence. Another pretty arrangement was a 
moving fountain propelled by tour men, who tilt- 
ed two working-beams, on the same principle as 
our ferry-boats—the motion of the tilts or beams 
being applied to the wheels of the carriage, and 
the pretty fountain rolled along throwing a jet of 
water which fell over the sides of the basin and 
made the ivy-vines and flowers with which it 
was dressed glitter in the sunlight. 

Stilt another attraction was an immense plat- 
form surmounted by a farm-house and small 
kitchen-garden, supposed to represent the fields 
of Lombarly. You could see the people about 
their work; utensi!s of the farm lying round or 
hung up ready for use. From the windows hung 
yellow ears of corn; grape-vines were trailed 
against the front of the house; hop-vines were 
creeping up long poles; the grindstone stood ina 
handy corner—in short, it was a complete little 
farm. Six handsome oxen drew the house. The 
procession was crammed with other wagons and 
carriages of all descriptions. (oriandoli and bon- 
bons were continued to be pelted into the crowd 
and in at the windows till five o’clock, when by 
mutual assent the storm abated and ail went to 
dinner. The second day was devoted to a sec- 
ond procession and to games and shows at the 
arena. ‘The most notable of these was the tun- 
nel of Mont Cenis. In the background was an 
immense structure called Monte Cenisio, at the 
fuot ot which you could see the huge tunnel en- 
trance. Explosions of the mines were heard, and 
at the sound of a whistle a locomotive steamed 
out of the tunnel and up into the arena amid the 
cheers of the audience. 

At the sound of a cannon the people descended 
from the seats, which ran around the arena to the 
number of 40,000, into the large space where the- 
atrical shows, mimic hand-organs, the family of 
a Japanese princess, circus performers, etc., did 
their utmost to entertain the spectators. All 
these shows had previously taken part in the pro- 
cession. The third day of the carnival was spent 
like the first in processions and throwing corian- 
doli. On the fourth day was tne corso of private 
equipages belonging to the rich families. Com- 
pared with previous years the carnival was a fail- 
ure. The institution is becoming hackneyed, and 
in a few years will die out. The populace are 
glad to have four days’ respite, but are tired 
enough when it is all over and happy to return to 
their work. The enthusiasm was once at such a 
height, some years ago, that even the poorest 
would sacrifice many desires for the sake of tak- 
ing part in the fun. We heard a lady say: “I 
used to save up my spare change for a whole year 
so as to buy coriandoli for the carnival.’”” Those 
days are past, and the Milanese speak of the var- 
nival feast as something they used to have but 
cannot now afford. 

THE SEASON. 

Spring has come. The lilacs and flowering 
currants are in leaf, crocuses and tulips in bloom, 
and nature wears her new spring carpet of green, 
and rejoices in being released from winter’s fet- 
ters, and at the prospect of putting on her sum- 
mer dress again. Yesterday I visited the re- 
nowned Lombardy meadows. The land is irri- 
gated and kept fertile by water from the lakes 
Maggiore ani Como, From Milan to the lakes 
the ground rises gradually, and three large canals, 
with numerous branches, not only serve for navi- 
gation, but make the plains of Lombardy among 
the richest in the world. ‘lhe country is noted 
tor its cheese, rice and wine, and lastly, but not 
least, for its silk. The milk necessary for the 
manufacture of cheese comes from the vicinity of 
Milan. The cows are kept in fine condition by 
the never-failing fresh grass from these meadows. 
Think of a splendid crop of grass in the middle of 
March! I found the meadows partly mowed, 
and the remainder covered with the most luxuri- 
ant grass a foot high. What would our tarmers 
say to 81x fine crops of hay in one year from the 
same field? This isnot the result ot a few years’ 
The ancestors of the present occupants 
commenced their work nearly six hundred years 
ago, when the first canal was dug. The Appian 
canal was planned by the noted painter Leonardo 
da Vinci, and connects Lake Maggiore with Mi- 


tilling. 





“Without, it may threaten and frown if it will; 
Within, what a golden day!” 
Mr. Editor:—Can any of the readers of the 
Commonwealth give an interpretation of Tenny- 
son’s 7th poem in ‘‘Maud,” which is as follows :— 


Did I hear it half in a doze 
Long since. I know not where? 





ofa ciass of books rapidly superseding “sensation 
novels” in popular favor, and for the happy in- 
troduction ot which we have to thank Miss Al- 
cott. The present work is a story of three New 
England girls who go to New York to study and 
support themselves—their hard times, their vari- 
ous adventures and their final success. The first 
chapter opens with a description of washing-day, 
fascinating enough to make all the girls roll up 
their sleeves and set to work. It is a book to be 
‘read by old and young with equal delight—a book 
‘which every one will be the better for reading. 

8. H. 


“REGINALD ARCHER.” 


sympathetic style, if by nothing particularly re- 
markable in the lives of the two people. 
Nocwithstanding the fact that maiden ladies— 
or, as Mrs. J. delicately puts it, “members of that 
sisterhood that is steadily on the increase in our 
New England towns’’—are more than plentiful 
throughout the book, and that each and every 
person, the few married people—save Philip and 
Margaret—not excepted, have a love-story to tell 
that always ended tragically, a healthy tone of 
vigor and energy pervades the whole. There is 
nothing sentimental, nothing morbid, nobody dies 
of a broken heart, they all “drive and walk, "find 
some useful work to doin life, and learn to live 


' 
j 





‘The reading public will welcome gladly a new 


down their misfortunes— 


Did I dream it an hour ago, 

When asleep in this arm-chair? 
Men were drinking together, 

Drinking and taiking ot me! 
Weil, it it prove a girl, the boy 

Will bave plenty; so let it be! 
Is it an echo of something 

Read with a boy’s delight, 
Viziers nodding together 

In some Arabian night? 
Strange, that I hear two men, 

Somewhere, talking of me; 
Well, if it prove a girl, my boy 

Will have plenty; so let it Le. 
| Ican make ‘‘neither head nor tail’ to this 
poem, either by itself, or in its connection with 
the rest of ‘‘Maud.”” Once, when defending this 
poem against the attack of a cynical critic, he 
choked me off by quoting the above poem, asking: 
“How is that for clear?’’ And now that I am in 





lan and Pavia, where the canal boats run into the 
‘river Ticino, and frum thence into the river Po, 
‘and so into the Adriatic Sea. In this wav the 
immense granite pillars of St. Peter’s at Rome 
! were transported trom the quarry on the lake 
into the Adriatic, and thence around Italy to 
/Civita Vecchia, at the cost of 100000 francs 
japiece. Apropos of this gravite, I must tell you 
;thatin Milan nearly every house has handsome 
| pillars of the same, ail brought from the moun- 
{tains around Lake Magziore. It is said Milan 
l alone has 80,000 of these granite pillars. These 
| canals serve, too, in the production of rice. There 
lare enormous fields of this product in Lombardy, 
‘of which I will send you some account later in 
, the spring. 

AN ANNIVERSARY. 
To-day is the second of the “‘cinque giornate,”’ 
lor five-day-celebration, which the Milanese re- 
| tain in faithtul and sacred memory. On the 18th 
jot March, 1848, began a battle, which lasted five 
‘days, between the peopie of Milan and the Aus- 
itrians. Porta Vittoria, and the avenue leading to 
'this gate, were the scene of a terrific bombard- 
‘ment. The brave Milanese were not to be dis- 
lodged from behind their barricades, and on the 
close of the fitth day drove the Austrians trom 
‘the city. Although the city was captured again 
| by the Germans, since 1859 it has been free of 
| them, and has enjoyed the blessings of an Italian 
government. During these battles of 1848, 300 


handsome granite pillar was erected on a large | 
pedestal of the same material, surmounted by a | 
bronze statue of the Saviour resting his left hand 

upon a cross and bearing a wreath of laurel, 

and a palm-branch in the right; the symbols otf | 
righteous victory and a holy peace. Bronze | 
tablets wrought on to the pedestal tell the names 

of the three hundred braves who fell, and on one, 
of them is written: “Good Milanese, hold ia dear | 
memory the names and deeds of those who gave | 


of the citizens of Milan were killed. In 1859,|scenes of the siege clearly before the reader’s 
when the Austrians were expelled forever, & | eye, 


It was written by Hesba Stretton, one of 
the very best writers of ‘juveniles’ of the day. 
New York, Dodd & Mead. 

Sports and Games for April contains full directions 
for making wax-fruit, flowers and dolls, and 
skeleton leaves, besides nine charming tableaux; 
&@ pantomime charade; nearly a dozen games 
with dominoes; and a great variety of indoor and 


their lives for you on this spot, March 18, 1848.’’,OUtdoor plays, magic wonders, curious arts, 
And the good Milanese do hold their memory | figure tricks, puzzles, etc. Published quarterly, 
dear. Scarcely acitizen fails to pay a pilgrimage} at 25 cents a year. Single numbers ten cents. 


to the monument, which is covered with flowers, 
and at night illuminated. The old people are be- 
set by the young, who are anxious to hear of those 
thrilling “five days,” when heads were safer with- 
in strong walls where Austrian bullets could not 
penetrate. 

GARIBALDI AND FRENCH GRATITUDE. 

In my last I wrote of the reception which Gari- 
baldi received in the French Assembly. It would 
be perhaps needless to recount the stormy sessions 
of the 8th and 9th of March, in this same Assem- 
bly, were not a history connected with the affair 
which will disgrace France, and rank her among 
the most ungrateful of nations. From the day on 
which Garibaldi went and offered his sword and 
his life, in response to the agonized cry for help 
of desperate France, to that when he was obliged 
to leave the French Assembly without even per- 
mission to say a parting word tothe people of his 
adoption, no one outside of Franve doubted the 
sincerity of his motives, nor that he was fighting 
for those principles which had become lofty ideals, 
and which France professed to be battling for. 
Now, instea’l of thanking the old hero for his sacri- 
fives, the French Assembly sit quietly and hear a 
certain braggadocio, called General Ducrot—a 
man who broke his word of honor when prisoner 
to the Prussians, who swore to return a victor or 
die in battle during the last sortie from Paris, 
and whodid neither—I say, they sit and hear this 
contemptible piece of lumanity heap on the in- 
noceut head of Garibaldi the cause of all the dis- 
asters and retreat of Gen. Bourbaki. The meas- 
ure before the Assembly was that of conferring 
upon Garibaldi the rights of French citizenship, 
and admitting him to membership of the Parlia- 
ment. This was made an opportunity for de- 
nying him patriotism, self-denial and courage. 
One deputy said: ‘He has not foughtany. His 
Victories were but the shouts of his party.” 

Instead of the France of ’89, Garibaldi has 

found a country which denies him and insults 
him. A few voices raised their weak might 
against this stormy crowd of ungratefuls; but 
they were drowned by the cries of the clerical 
party, who will never forgive Garibaldi for calling 
them traitors, and of those who are anxious to 
throw the blame of their own misconduct upon 
the head of an innocent, courageous, unseltish, 
patriotic old man. Until France can have better 
schools and a free education she will remain under 
the yoke of clergy. The republic has commenced 
by sending a hust of the clerical party into the 
Assembly. These, together with dismissed gen- 
erals, now seek to vent their revenge and disap- 
pointment upon Garibaldi. The measure of in- 
gratitude and outrage seemed at a climax, but the 
end was not yet reached. On the next day a 
certain Dafraisse—of whom I wrote in my last— 
a man who nauseated Nice with his impudent 
presumption, and caused blood to flow there by 
his contemptible brutality and attachment to the 
priests—this political sneak had the audacity to 
declare old Garibaldi a conspirator and fanatic 
who wished to separate Nice from France and 
earn for himself the name of political agitator. 
Che truth is that Nice elected Garibaldi as its 
representative in opposition to Dutraisse, who 
was driven out of the city by the inhabitants, and 
who, to take his revenge, declared the vote fraud- 
ulent, and, backed by the Jesuits, has been ad- 
mitted to the Assembly. 
Among the voices which opposed these ungrate- 
ful acts was that ot Victor Hugo, who declared, 
then and there, that, in spite of all their rancor 
and railing, Garibaldi was the only general who 
had not been really defeated by the enemy, al- 
though he had been neglected by the French gov- 
ernment, and his soldiers poorly clad and almost 
starved; that he was the one who had defended 
Dijon so bravely, and who had kept that portion 
ot the country from being overrun by the Prus- 
sians; that for an Assembly to sit quietly and 
hear these defamations against a man who had 
been above all suspicion was infamy itself. The 
Assembly screamed him down, and Victor Hugo 
resigned his position as member before he left the 
house, declaring that such ingratitude and such 
contempt of guod breeding were unbearable, and 
that to give his support to such an Assembly 
would be a lie to his past career and his principles. 
What will we have next? PENNA. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Petersons have issued in paper covers 
Alexandre Dumas’s 7'wenty Years After, being the 
second series of “The Three Guardsmen.” 

A. Williams & Co., (as well as Pott & Amery, 
New York,) have received the Apr.l number of 
the Chatterbor, the English magazine for chil- 
dren. 

Oliver Optic’s Magazine, for May, is as fresh, 
handsome and entertaining as ever, containing 
more chapter of the stories by Oliver Optic, 
Elijah Kellogg and Sophie May, with a great 
deal of other pleasant reading.—Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 

A. Williams & Co. have received the first vol- 
ume of Scribner’s Monthly (from Nov. to May). 
It makes a handsome book of nearly 700 pages, 
filled with choice reading on a great variety of 
topics, and well illustrated. It is avolume which 
will be welcome for family reading. 

The Petersons have published a novel by Miss 
Eliza A. Dupuy, entitled How He Did it. JItisa 
story of Virginia life twenty-five years ago, open- 
ing with an assasination and progressing through 
plots, diabolism, elopements, kidnapping, etc., to 
the conclusion.—Lee & Shepard have it. 


Adams & Co., Boston. 


Messrs. Osgood & Co. are reprinting from Every 
| Saturday, and issuing numbers, well printed and 
illustrated, Charles Reade’s powerful novel, A 
Terrible Temptation. Tliis is the authorized edi- 
tion, honestly paid for, and it appears very con- 
| siderably in advance of any other American repub- 
‘lication of the work. Charles Reade is the most 
dramatic and vivid of living novelists. But what 
need to say what everybody knows already ? 


| 
| 





It is difficult to keep up with the enterprise of 
Henry Hoyt in his chosen line of books for the 
young. Three additional volumes have been is- 
sued since our last—‘ Down in a Saloon; or, The 
Minister’s Protege,’’ by Mrs. Mary Spring Walk- 
er; “Into the Highways,” by Mrs. C. E. K. Da- 
vis; and ‘‘Charity Hurlburt,” by “C. C.” All 
these tales have a high moral aim, and pleasantly 
mingle practical religious instruction wtih salu- 
tary entertainment. 


No modern autobiography is more interesting 
and graphic than that of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, just published by Hurd & Houghton. It is 
the first complete and handsome edition of The 
Story of My Life which has appeared in this coun- 
try; it has been expressly prepared by the author, 
and will be sold for his benefit. It is quite as 
fascinating as one of his novels, and gives an 
unique picture of life in Northern Europe. 

Minnesota: its Character and Climate. Likewise 
Sketches of Other Resorts Favorable to Invalids, §c. 
By Ledyard Bell.—New York, Wood § Holbrook. 
—(For sale by A. Williams § Co.) —We suppose 
this book must be characterized as a puff, designed 
in some degree, it may be, for the benefit of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad; but if so, it is one of 
the very best of the class. It really contains a 
considerable amount of information, and may be 
read, not without pleasure, by those who have no 
design to run away from the East winds of New 
England. 

Hesperia. By Cora L. V. Tappan.—Mrs. Tap- 
pan makes verses with extreme facility; but 
whether they are lacquer or gold we will not un- 
dertake to say. If not gold, they area pretty suc- 
cessful imitation. She has a cast of mysticism, 
but again we cannot be quite sure that it is the 
true thing. One finds in her also that propensity 
to the special, which is a curious characteristic of 
modern spiritism; but once more the fatal doubt 
willcome in. Sometimes we almost admire her, 
but never quite. It seemsto us that she is almost 
avery considerable poet. We hate that a/most, 
but cannot get rid of it. 


Oliver Ditson & Co. have just published the 
following New Music: “Only a little Brook,” 
song and chorus, by M. W. Lackleton; ‘“‘Some 
Day,” a song, words by Florence Perry, music 
by Henry Schoeller; “God Bless the Little Chil- 
dren,” words by Mary Grace Halpine, music 
by J. B. Donniker; ‘‘The Emperor Wiliiam’s 
March,” played by the Royal Prussian bands, 
music by Alfred Mullen; “La Soothe,’’ (the 
soothing strain) a reverie poetique, by W. T. 
Porter; and the ‘Sophia Waltzes” by John 
Strauss. All are excellent arrangements for the 
piano. 

Harper's Monthly, for May, continues the stories, 
“The American Baron,” “Auteros’”’ and “Annie 
Furnesa,’’ and concludes ‘The Life of Frederick 
the Great.’’ An illustrated paper, entitled “Along 
the Florida Reef,” is given. Other illustrated 
articles are, ‘‘The Westover Estate in Virginia,” 
“The Story of Punch and Judy,” and “The Mon- 
arch of Mountains” (Mont Blanc). There are 
short stories or sketehes by W. S. Newell, D. R. 
Castleton, M. D. Conway, Justin McCarthy and 
Miss S. C. Woolsey. The poetry of the number 
is by Elizabeth Akers Allen, Julia C. R. Dorr 
and Mrs. R. H. Stoddard. The Easy Chair dis- 
courses of ‘‘Literature as a Profession’; “‘Bridg- 
ing the Atlantic with Steam,’’ and its conse- 
quences; ‘‘Ministers’ Salaries,’ and “A Morning 
Call,” as played at Wallack’s. This number con- 
cludes the forty-second volume.—A,. Wiiliams & 
Co. have it, 

Success and its Conditions. By Edwin P. Whip- 
ple.— Boston, James R. Osgood § Co.—Under this 
general title the accomplished author has collected 
some of the lectures which he has been writing 
and delivering for the last twenty-five years. 
Most of them, or indeed all of them, will be rec- 
ognized as old friends by that portion of the pub- 
lic which attends at the lyceums. Compared 
with Mr. Whipple’s more recent work, in which 
he has had to consult only his own taste, without 
regard to that of a miscellaneous audience, they 
may be esteemed light and popular; compared 
with the average quality of good lyceum lectures, 
they excite wonder by their weight of thought 








Harper’s Bazar contains, beside its usual val- 
uable fashion sketches, a profusion of pictures of 


well as fine portraits of the royal pair and an en- 
graving showing the bridemaids, in full toilette, 
awaiting the arrival of the bride at the chapel. 

M. or N. By J. G. White-Melville.—New York 
Leypoldt, Holt § Williams.—‘‘M. or N.” is a novel | 
of considerable power, wrought by a careful wri- 
'ter, who is a capable workman without being a} 
man of genius. Those who are fond of good nov- 
els, and not fond of poor ones, may safely put this 
down upon their list. 

Frank Leslie’s Once a Week 


the Princess Louise’s bridal gilts and jewels, as| 


and composure of style. With no trick of the 
platform, Mr. Whipple has relied honorably upon 
the art of the writer—upon simplicity, perspicuity, 
| precision, and the clearness of thought that should 
}go with them—to secure him a hearing; and 


his success is cheering evidence that thought can 
| be made entertaining by its salience and transpar- 
|ency without adventitious aids. 


| Something to Do. A Novel.—Boston, James R. 


Osgood § Co.—We hardly know whether on the 
whole to like this novel or not; but one thing is 
certain—it has character, and is no re-hash of tne 
everlasting old story. It is the history of two 
| New England girls, who, left orphans at an early 





(of which we! age, pass into the family of an evangelical clergy- 
_have received four or five numbers) is a fashion man, Mrs. Reverend being their aunt. Here they 
‘journal, handsomely illustrated, and well-filled | 46 well dosed with a very poor article of piety for 
| with pleasant reading. It promises to become & | three years, and thence are transferred to a board- 
| leading serial of its kind. It is of royal octavo | ing school celebrated as securing the conversion of 
|size, and hence very convenient for handling. | 4) pupils. They, however, remember the influ- 
|New York, Frank Leslie. ,ence of their cultivated father and do not yield to 
The quarterly volume of Littell’s Living Age, the influences of the place. From this school they 
‘comprising the months of January, February and ‘go to the city in search of employment. In about 
} March, gives proof that this periodical continues |a year, one of them, who has not otherwise suc- 
|to be conducted with the same admirable judg- ceeded in finding “something to do,” marries, 
| ment and tact which have characterized it trom passes a blissful honeymoon, then learns a fact 
the beginning. We know not of another that respecting the former life of her husband which 
| could take its place, and of very few that equal it causes her to quit her happiness and ber hore, 


‘in value for the genera! reader. 

Rev. Charles Lowe’s essay on ‘‘The President’s 
| Indian Policy’? has been reprinted from Vid and 
New. Itis brief, clear, temperate and very im- 
pressive. The writer does not idealize the Indian, 
' and his statement is all the more weighty. We 
| are not a philanthropic sentimentalist, but we think 
the facts Mr. Lowe brings forward have an imper- 
ative claim to attention. 

Max Kromer is a touchiag little story of the re- 
cent siege of Strasbourg. It purports to be the 
narrative of a boy of fourteen, shut up in the city 
with his grandmother and little sister. It is told 
with a good deal of pathos, and brings the terrible 





fairly taking flight. She becomes an actress, and 
, 80 continues for seven years; then is seen by her 
_ husband, and inthe end an explanation ensues 
' which restores her confidence inhim. A little be- 
‘fore this the other sister has married happily, and 
all their storms seem ending in a calm and sweet 
day when the husband of the former is killed on 
the railroad. His wife dies of grief; and so the 
| book closes. It is written graphically, and the 
characters are uncommonly fine studies; but we 


are somewhat shocked by the conclusion. Indeed, 
we don’t think the conclusion well managed; it 
looks too much like homicide; but the novel is no 
|ordinary piece of work. We wonder who the 
writer can be. 


“Warrington.” 
SUNDRY MATTERS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


{From the Springtield Repulican.} 
IMPERSONALITY IN DEBATE AND THE PRESS. 
“It is found in practice (says the Nation) that 

the mention of a man’s name in debate, inasmuch 
as it brings his naked individuality up more viv- 
idly befcre the orator’s eye, has a tendency to ex- 
cite pugnacity and breed personalities and cause 
wanderings from the subject. Every member is, 
therefore, wisely veiled under the name of the 
district he represents. The rule is even more 
valuable in the press.”” Now the rule is not val- 
uable at all in a legislative body. I presume 
there was some reason for it in the outset, but it 
is kept up because it is a tradition. I have seen 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives every 
day for ten sessions. and nearly every day for 
half-a-dozen more, and I never saw a case of dis- 
order arising from: the mention of a member’s 
name. The worst case of disorder I ever witness- 
ed was where one member said, ‘‘The gentleman 
from —— lies,” and I don’t see how that would 
have been made worse by giving his name. The 
recent case of disorder in the United States Sen- 
ate was caused by one man calling another a 
“‘d—d scoundrel,”’ not by giving him the name 
belonging to him. Really, there is but little in 
this but whim and tradition, and in this respect it 
is like a great many other rules of parliamentary 
procedure. Legislative genius, like newspaper 
genius, finds itself able to describe men quite as of- 
tensively as by naming them. The truth of the 
matter doubtless is, that a strong man’s article is 
made stronger by his signature, anda weak man’s 
weaker; a weak man’s is made stronger by want 
of signature, and a strong man’s weaker. 
CHAKLES FRANCIS ADAMS AND THE FREE SOILERS. 
In the Nation’s notice of Lippincotttor April is a 
fair account of an article on Charles Francis Ad- 
ams, of which I had a glimpse, the other day, in 
that periodical. The Nation remarks that the 
writer of this article entertains a most sincere con- 
tempt for the Republican leaders of this State who 
merged the Free-Soil party in the Republican par- 
ty. And, the Nation might have added, displays 
no inconsiderable amount of that ignorance of 
their history which is as likely to breed contempt 
as familiarity proverbially is. I judge that the 
biographer of Mr. Adams was “crammed” by the 
distinguished subject of the sketch betore he be- 
gan to write it. Among other ridicnious fancies 
is one which Mr. Adams has carried, as a “bee 
in his bonnet,’’ ever since 1853, viz: that the 
Free-Soil leaders interfered to keep him out of 
the Constitutional Convention of that year, Noth- 
ing could be more ridiculous than this story, and 
there is no evidence whatever to support it. 
Tiere is much more probability in the theory 
that Mr. Adams’s opposition to the new constitu- 
tion was the result of this fancied slight and oppo- 
sition. The story that the Free-Soil party and the 
death of Whiggery grew out of « quarrel begin- 
ning as far back as 1841, and thatit culminated in 
a consultation between conscience-Whigs like Mr. 
Adams, Mr. Sumuer, Mr. Palfrey, Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. E R. Hoar, Judge S. C. Phillips, and others, 
with Mr. Whittier, Wendell VMhillips, Mr. Garri- 
son and John Pierpont, could hardly have been got 
from Mr. Adams, unless that gentleman hus lost 
his memory. This must refer to what was called 
the “anti-Texas movement,” which was strictly 
non-political, or Mr. Garrison and Mr. Phillips 
would never have had anything to do with it, as 
they never had anything to do with the Free-Soil 
movement. This “anti-Texas movement” was a 
movement for public meetings and petitions, and 
nothing more, and its editorial writers were Elizur 
Wright and William Henry Channing mainly. 
Mr. Wright edited its newspaper, which was call- 
ed the Chainbreaker. It lasted till Texas was an- 
nexed, and had no further immediate influence on 
politics. ‘This was the death ot the Whig party,” 
says the Nation, ignorantly following this igno- 
rant writer in Lippincott. Why, Mr. Webster was 
almost at the head of this “conscience’’-Whig 
movement, and wrote, with Judge Allen, its ad- 
dress which was adopted by a Fanueil Hall 
meeting; and it was not until after the Mexican 
war broke out,and Mr. Winthrop went in for 
“our country however bounded,” and Gen. Tay- 
lor began to be thought an available candidate tor 
President, that the terms “conscience-Whigs”’ and 
“cotton-Whigs” began to be heard. Judye Hoar, 
who was in the State Senate in 1846, first made 
use of these terms in debate there. ‘The parallel 
this writer draws between Gen. Wilson and Mr. 
Adams is true enough, on one side of it. The 
writer says Mr. Adams had great taith in princi- 
ples and not so much in expedients. The truth 
is that while Gen. Wilson is an expedientist, Mr. 
Adams is no less so, I have heard him suggest 
expedients by the hour tegether. He was always 
of a diplomatic turn of mind, and of course fitted 
for what goes by the name of statesmanship, after 
the old-fashioned pattern; but the difference be- 
tween him and Mr. Sumner, for instance, or Judge 
Allen, in the way of frankness and directness, was 
world-wide. The Adamses aro an independent 
race of men, and that isa very great pointin their 
favor; but none of them was ever yet hanged for 
his frankness, or a disposition todo away witi the 
arts of diplomacy,evenin the minutiw of local 
politics. Mr. C. F. Adams, senior, got to Con- 
gress about the time the war broke out, and his ca- 
reer there strikingly illustrates his diplomatic and 
expedientist turn of mind. He was with Seward 
throughout; his principal speech was a disgrace- 
tul attempt to bridge over the difficulty by a com 
promise, and his name is identified with an at- 
tempt to amend the constitution, in the interest of 
strengthening slavery, tor the purpose ot preventing 
the war, which original thinkers and sound moral- 
ists knew could not be prevented by any process 
of this sort. 
LEGISLATIVE REFORM. 
The compensation bill has unexpectedly (to me, 
at least) passed. The Advertiser 1s mistaken when 
it says it applies only to the present session. It 
is a general law, like that of 1858, which stood 
until Gov. Andrew’s veto of the bill giving a 
hundred dollars additional induced the Legislature 
to repeal it, in 1864, The law of 1858 fixed the 
salary at $300; the present act gives $750. Ifit 
had passed two months ago, its effect in shortening 
the session would have been very decided; even 
now, it will be considerable. The other features 
of “the legislative evil’’ will not be touched by it. 
In my autograph-book I have seme pay-roll cer- 
tificates for the year 1840, signed by George Tyler 
Bigelow, John C. Gray, Charles Allen, Francis 
R. Gourgas, Franklin Dexter, Theophilus Par- 
sons, George T. Curtis, Joshua H. Ward, Henry 
W. Cushman, and Samuel C. Allen, Jr. Mr. 
Bigelow certities that he is entitled to pay for 80 
days; Mr. Gray for 72; Mr. Charles Allen for 68; 
Mr. Gourgas for 77; Mr. Dexter for 75; Mr. Par- 
sons fur 77; Mr. Curtis for 80; Mr. Ward for 62; 
Mr. Cushman for 75; and Mr. S.C. Allen for 80 
—and the whole number of days in the session 
was 84. Now, these men were not so famous in 
1840 as they became afterward, but, making allow- 
ance for this, it will probably be acknowledged 
that men were more willing from motives of pub- 
lic spirit to serve the State in the Legislature 
thirty years ago than they are row. Itit be said, 
also, that the people were more willing, thirty 
years ago, toelect their eminent lawyers and 
leading merchants than they are now, I suggest 
that one reason is that the increased remuneration 
ot legislative labor has increased the competition 
‘or places in the Senate and House, and has made 
the class of men who live by office and politics 
much larger than it need to be or than is useful. 
On the other hand, of course, allowance must be 
made for the increased profits of professional and 
business life, which draw men even from the high- 
er branches of the courts into life-insurance com- 
panies, railroads and banks. I suppose Judge 
Bigelow or Prof. Parsons might yet elected to the 
House even now, if they were willing to serve. 
here is one other thing which itis perhaps worth 
while to say, as 1 don’t want to be considered an 
old fogy, or to be one, and that is that it is by no 
means certain that these men of 1840, were they 
now living and willing to take seats in the Legis- 
lature, would be so useful as they were in 1840, 
or, indeed, more useful than many members of 
much less reputation who are here now. They 
would probably find themselves uncomfortably 
without influence, whether they deserved to be or 
not. There can hardly be a doubt, however, that 
the increased pecuniary rewards of legislative life 
have had a bad effect on legislation, and that it, 
mainly, is the cause of the long sessions. The 
silly notion that a weak man becomes strong, and 
a corrupt man honest, by keeping him two or three 
| years in the House or Senate, is pretty nearly 
exploded. The Advertiser gives an account ot the 
{Concord raid” upon the Legislature of this year, 
| meaning the raid ot the New Iampshire thieves 
in the matter of the Nashua, Acton and Bu. ston 
Railroad. It it had seen fit to give the names of 
the Senators and ex-Senators, Representatives 
and ex-Representatives, who were implicated in it, 
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it would have shown the public at Sapa vm 
erally the men of “experience Ww ‘ = 

sible So it. There is no such expert lobbyist and 
judicious log-roller as your ex-member, and there 

are several members who have served in the up- 

per branch three to five years who may yet ex- 

pect a long career of profit and usefulness in this 

line when rotation shall have done its work on 

them as Senators. 

INCREASE OF SALARIES. 
We go on raising salaries. The other day a 

grand omnibus bill for raising all the salaries of 
the County Commissioners came into the House 

from the judiciary committee. It raises the pay 

as follows:—Barnstable, $200, Berkshire, $400, 

Bristol, $500, Dukes, $100, Essex, $800, Franklin, 
$300, Hampden, $400, Hampshire, $450, Middle- 

sex, $900, Norfolk, $300, Plymouth, $200, Wor- 

cester, $800; total, $5350. I wonder the sheriffs, 
the district-attorneys, the clerks and registers, of- 

ficers of prisons and inspectors, have not jumped 

on while they were about it. The bill will be car- 
ried, if at all, by log-rolling, and the more friends 

are interested the better chance ithas. That it 
ought to pass is a matter of painful certainty, 

speaking sarcastically. You know how frequent 
resignations among the county commissioners are. 

The chairman of the board in Middlesex has held 
office only 23 years, I believe; probably I have 
set it a year or two higher than I ought. We 
have had hard work to induce him or his colleagues 
to serve, for the last few years. My friend Taft of 
Worcester county ie starving on the pittance the 
law allows him; I was reminded of the living 
skeleton the last time I saw him. Indeed, the 
story these men could tell, if they would, of their 
privations and starvations, would rival the piteous 
tales of Libby and Andersonville. The average 
weight of the commissioners is only some eighty 
pounds, and this extreme attenuation is due to the 
penuriousness which keeps them on such meager 
pay. You would think they were poets, ““muse- 
rid mopes, adust and thin,” tolook atthem. Most 
of them cannot be said to live; they just “browse 
around,” as Mr. Lincoln did. The other day an- 
other one of these oppressed county officers, the 
treasurer of Norfolk county, got in a bill for the 
raising of his salary to the sum of $2000. Some 
unimaginative Gradgrind got up and showed that 
this treasurer had to disburse only the sum of 
$250,000 a year, and that there were plenty of 
town treasurers, paid $600 to $700, who disbursed 
a third more than this every year; and the House 
killed the bill. I expected to see by the papers 
the next day that the treasurer had resigned and 
gone to peddling peanuts for the living denied him 
by an inhuman Legislature; but he still holds on; 
and I now venture the prediction that not one of 
the county commissioners who are named in this 
new bill will resign if it fails. No; they will 
keep on starving at their present salaries. Such 
intense devotion to the public service is really 
touching. 

OTHER MATTERS. 

The police investigation speaks for itself. Scal- 
lawagdom is represented in the green-room to the 
fullest extent every day. The ease and non- 
chalance exhibited by some of the witnesses under 
cross-examination is a revelation of what poor 
human nature will confess itself guilty of in an 
emergency. At the same time the police force is 
a good deal damaged, and will continue to be, 
unless such testimony is refuted. There seems 
no end to the process of summoning witnesses 
and going through the examination, and I fear it 
will last till the first of May. 

The reports on the petitions of Edward Earle 
and W. B. Stone do not dispose of the woman 
question, as some of the newspapers seem to 
think. These petitions were for a change in the 
statutes, the petitioners holding that for town and 
city elections there is no obstacle to woman’s 
voting except the language of an act, the constitu- 
tion not interposing. Iam not aware whether 
the judiciary committees, which had these _peti- 
tions, held that women were excluded by neces- 
sary implication, in these respects as well as all 
others. The committee on constitutional amend- 
ments have not yet reported on the petition for a 
change in the constitution. I suppose there will 
be two reports, and J think the case will be fairly 
and forcibly presented in debate, in the House at 
least. Let us hope that its enemies will not log- 
roll against it, as there is too much reason to be- 
lieve they did, in the Senate, against the repeal 
of the reading and writing amendment. 

There is nothing new in politics here, except a 
rumor, nobody knows how it comes, that Gen. 
Butler has changed his mind as to running for 
Governor, and that Dr, Loring is now uppermost 
in the public mind. 


SOMETHING LATER. 
JENNIE COLLINS. 

The House spent more time than it ought prob- 
ably on the bill to incorporate the Young Wo- 
man’s Apprentice Association; but the contest 
between the committee on labor and Miss Col- 
ling had some interesting features. Somebody 
styles the fight Bower versus Bower, the chair- 
man of the labor committee being Mr. Robert 
Bower of Lawrence, and Jennie Collins being the 
representative of ‘ Boffin’s Bower.’’ The history of 
her bill was a history of “Declining and Falling.” 
In the first place the committee reported adverse-. 
ly; then the house substituted a bill on motion of 
Mr. Colby; then the bill was killed on the third 
reading; then it was reconsidered and ordered toa 
third reading by two majority ; then on its engross- 
ment it wae killed by ten majority, and on Mon- 
day there was an cdjournmont, a sharp skirmish (to 
prevent a motion to reconsider), which was final- 
ly successful, an adjournment being carried by 
one vote before such a motion could be entered. 
I don’t imagine that the public interests are se- 
riously damaged by the failure of this bill, but 
the opposition it met with from the labor commit- 
tee was not very creditable to the committee. It 
consisted mainly of insinuations and inuendoes, 
and head-shakings of the most ominous kind; 
and although the members of the committee were 
challenged to say anything impeaching the moral 
character of Miss Collins, their only reply was 
more head-shakings and an additional number of 
inuendoes.~ Mr. Tirrell said the Governor would 
veto the bill if it were passed, for which state- 
ment of course there was no foundation except 
rumor. There could be no reason for a veto, 
and surely the Governor would not proclaim any 
such purpose if he entertained it. 

Miss Collins I believe to be a very honest girl, 

excitable, and just now a good deal excited about 
the machinations, real or supposed, of Col. Wm. 
B. Greene and others of the ‘‘labor party,’’ whom 
she characterizes as a ‘‘ku-klux klan,” and of 
whose personal hostility she has a good deal to 
say. lam not familiar, even remotely, with the 
quarrel, and even the scene which is said to have 
occurred in the committee-room between Miss 
Collins and a female representative of the adverse 
faction is not reported with sufficient! distinctness 
by anybody to justify much credence or comment. 
I am inclined to believe that the mysterious hints 
thrown out by Mr. Nuttand Mr. Tirrell have not 
made much impression, but that the bill was de- 
feated because, on the whole, it was not thought 
that the association under the auspices of Miss 
Collins would give any great promise of useful- 
ness. Perhaps you saw in the New York Herald 
a story of the secret order of which Col. Greene is 
said to be a member, and from which Miss Col- 
lins was, as I hear, excommunicated. She pos- 
sesses a rescript of this act of excommunication, 
which bears a resemblance to the letters Senator 
Sumner used to receive from the chivalry, though 
it is by no means so sanguinary in its threats, be- 
ing in fact merely a notification emanating from 
‘the occult princesses of the sovereign order of 
bk. A. J.” suspending ‘Sister Collins” for seven 
years from membership, and remanding her to 
the position of a novice. 

I see no trace of Col. Greene or anybody else 
in this paper, of which I have had a glimpse, 
and which you will find in full in the New York 
Herald, and have ne idea whether it is genuine 
or not; or, if genuine, what it means. Lee & 
Shepard have just published two little pamphlets 
by Col. Greene, one of which is on Transcenden- 
talism, and the other is a reply to Herbert Spen- 
cer on the Facts of Conscjpusness; and this sort 
of occupation would seem to be incompatible 
with the nonsense of getting up or being connect- 
ed with a secret order such as the Herald de- 
scribes; but there is no knowing what an eccen- 
tric man may be led to do. The voters of the 
labor organization, as we know by Crispin expe- 
rience, are just the ones to be caught by such 
chaff. But, tor that matter, there seems to be no 
limit to the tendency among Americans, even 
of the higher degrees of intelligence, to connect 
themselves with some “occult” order, so that 
thereby they may get some advantage over their 
fellow-men who stand outside, or so that they at 
least may have the satisfaction of knowing what 
the outsider does not, if it is nothing more impor- 
tant than a pass-word or a grip. 

TRADES UNIONISM IN NEW YORK. 

Perhaps the funniest specimen of trades union- 
_ ism was the attempt of the Republican members 
of the New York Assembly to bind each other by 
solemn pledges to defeat the Tammany rascalities 
by taking advantage of the constitutional pro- 
vision which makes an actual majority of the 
House necessary to pass a bill. There seems no 
doubt that Winans is a poor scamp, but there is 
some senze in his remark that the Democrats are 
entitled to the use of the legislative machinery, 
having a majority. The New York constitution 
of 1846 is perhaps the most absurd form of gov- 
ernment ever made by American citizens, and 
one of its most ridiculous features is the one 
which the Republicans tried to take advantage of 
last week. 1 presume this is not the first time 
that this irrational provision has made it neces- 





sary for one y or the other to exercise its pur- 
alan rm is the opposite side; and it has 
thus been a direct incitement to corruption, be- 
sides being anti-republican and absurd in itself. 
Constitutional provisions seldom stand in the way 
of a Legislature when it wants to pass any par- 
ticular act, and seldom ought to. And if the 
New York Republicans are made, by this expe- 
rience, to understand that they must redeem the 
moral and political condition of Aare State — 
they can expect any permanen provement a 
‘aioe, jar will cere learned something. An- 
other of the bad things about this New York con- 
stitution is allowing the Governor’s election to be 
determined, and the Governor sworn in, before 
the Legislature meets, so that there is no remedy 
against a fraudulent election, and the Governor 
becomes sessed of all the executive power, 
while the Legislaturepepresenting the ple, is 
incapable of resistance. ngland con- 
stitutions are built,in this respect, on the right 
theory, and Connecticut may soon have reason 
to be thankful that hers is thus constituted. 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 

The House is again debating, or is about to de- 
bate, a lot of resolves granting money to philan- 
thropic and scientific institutions. Mr. Stedman 
of Boston made quite an effective speech in favor 
of giving $10,000 to the North End Mission. 
This Mission has probably done a good deal of 
good, though a perusal of its circulars gives the 
impression that its managers are quite as anxious 
to “evangelize” people as to make them morally 
better. The managers declare that their Mission 
is wholly “unsectarian,” leading men of “all 
evangelical denominations” being included in the 
board. If anybody ever saw asociety from which 
all but “evangelicals” were excluded, which 
could avoid, or which ever tried to avoid, sectari- 
anism, I should like to have him mention its 
name. The unsectarianism of such institutions 
generally consists in a willingness to take the 
money of all sorts of people and appropriate it to 
sectarian uses. However, the State made a be- 
ginning with the Holyoke Female Seminary, and 
followed it with the grant to the House of the 
Angel Guardian, and perhaps it cannot avoid giv- 
ing Professor Tourjee something for his Mission. 
I hope he will not print any more such cock-and- 
bull stories as the one on page 14 of his circular 
in relation to “the murdered convert.” Such 
credulity, if the managers believe the story, is 
disgraceful. 

The Washingtonian Home, which wants $59, 
000 for new buildings, gets the favor of three out 
of seven of the committee, so there will be a fight 
on the adverse report in its case. Anda Mr. Dyer, 
who also has an inebriate reform institution some- 
where, asks for $10,000. And inthe orders of 
the day we have Mr. Vibbert’s grand scheme 
for a congerie of drunkard hospitals, which reads 
like an immense joke, but which has many earn- 
eet friends, and has already got a majority of the 
House on a preliminary vote. It is hardly possi- 
ble that Massachusetts can pass such a bill and 
thus resolve itself into one grand drunkery for 
the wonder and pity of all the other States. If 
things go on as they are at present tending, what 
with new prisons and new hospitals and a new 
system of asylums and missions, we shall be but 
little else than a hospital of incurables of various 
kinds, and all sane and respectable people who are 
not wanted for keepers and physicians will find it 
for their pleasure and advantage to emigrate. 
Really, it is a relief to turn trom this to the mu- 
seum of zoology and the agricultural college. 
Knowledge, even if it costs something, and even 
the knowledge which is got at Cambridge and 
Amherst, is worth having, but this spending all 
the State’s money in an everlasting attempt to cure 
people of the results of their own follies and crimes 
is getting a little sickening. 

DIVORCE. 
is another of the annual subjects of debate in the 
Legislature. There is a new bill in the House, 
but I do not know wherein it differs from the 
present law. I notice that this class of bills al- 
ways comes from the judiciary committees. We 
have had petitions for divorce, and liberty to re- 
marry, in individual cases, but nobody petitions 
for a change in the laws. I suppose that the law- 
yers sometimes have special cases in their minds, 
when they ask for modifications. This is a ques- 
tion on which it is easy to make strong speeches, 
citing special cases of hardship in favor of some 
change of the statute, and, on the other hand, gen- 
eralizing on the great danger of loosening the 
foundations of moral order by dangerous innova- 
tions. Mr. Adams spoke asa conservative, taking 
the strong ground, which nobody, probably, 
would in seriousness think of maintaining by law, 
that we had better abolish all laws giving divorce 
and compel parties to remain together in marriage 
after they had made an agreement to do so. It is 
too late, and always has been, for such a doctrine 
as this to be practically acted on, as Mr. Adams 
would probably agree. But I don’t believe there 
is an exigency for a change in the divorce laws. 
The statutes concerning matriage and divorce con- 
stitute, peculiarly, an institution of society, and 
the question whether they ought to be changed or 
not is one to be debated without much regard to 
individual cases, and the laws ought not to be dis- 
turbed unless the individual cases are numerous 
enough to generalize upon. I don’t believe they 
are. In Gov. Andrew’s day it seemed to be shown 
clearly enough that it was for the general welfare 
that divorced parties might be allowed to marry 
again, and it was so enacted. That change was 
in the interest of marriage as an institution, though 
shallow theologians fought it with their inconse- 
quential texts as if it were in the direction of li- 
cense. But I don’t believe there has been any 
real need of change since this statute was passed. 
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Removal of Publication=-Office. 

On and after May 1 hext the publication-office of the 
Commoniecalth will be at No. 25 Bromfield street, 
(nearly opposite the present location,) where subscrib- 
ers, advertisers, and friends generally, will be as wel- 
come as at the old quarters. 


Mr. Sumner’s Southern Protection 
Speech. 

We giveelsewherea verbatim report of Senator 
Sumner’s admirable speech during the ‘“ku-klux’’ 
debate. It will be observed that it is unusually con 
cise, fervid, direct, and, in the light of the princi- 
ples of the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, conclusive. Not a shade of doubt 
is in the mind of the Senator as to the power of 
the general government to protect all its citizens 
wherever located, and whatever the existing local 
law, and the analogy he presents between the 
case of the citizen in peril abroad and one equally 
in danger at home is not only close, but must be 
accepted before this nation will have rendered its 
fullest duty to those whom it essays to protect. 
The speech recalls the earlier efforts of the speak- 
er in its force and diction; and listeners say it 
was pronounced with a vigor and heartiness that 
arrested entire attention. 

It certainly must have produced a strong im- 
pression on the Senate to have induced Senator 
Howe, after formally consigning Mr. Sumner to 
the company of all the apostates for his position 
on the San Domingo question, to offer an apology 
for thus divesting him of his character of a dev- 
otee of principle. ‘He had only intended,’ 
he said, ‘to combat the Senator’s position, but 
had indulged in some reflections which were 
wrung from him by a conviction he could not 
then resist that the Senator had been speaking in 
the interest of the Democratic opposition. The 
very explicit declarations with which that Senator 
had closed his remarks on the pending bill had 
convinced him that the Senator’s purpose was not 
what he had supposed it to be, and he thought 
this the opportunity to make the declaration. No 








one would doubt that he made it with a great 


| deal more satisfaction than the remarks which he 


had previously submitted.”” The apology was 


| handsomely done, and those who know Mr. Howe 


intimately say that it was done on his own m0- | 
tion, and without consultation with any of his | 
friends. But Mr. Sumner could not be unmind- 
ful of what was due his position and services, and 
he replied to Mr. Howe with dignity: ‘‘The Sen- 
ator did me injustice, the other day, and he 
should have known it. Ton that occasion tried 
to save the Republican party from responsibility 
for an act of wrong. It was on that account | 
among others that Ispoke. Iama member of the 
Republican party, faithful to it always, and I can’t | 
see it made responsible for a violation of interna- | 
tional law and of the constitution of the United | 
States without interposing my humble efforts to | 
save it. In that spirit Ispoke. The Senator ar- 


| raigned me when I was trying to save the consti- | 


tution, to save my country, and to save the party 
to which I belonged as well as the Senator from 
Wisconsin.”’ 

The effect of the speech of Senator Sumner | 


that when the majority of Congress returns to the 
capital next December it will recognize a reiini- 
ted and invincible Republican party in the country. 








The Ku-Klux Bill. 

After a week of diverse action and deliberation 

by conference committees, Congress has enacted 

the bill for the protection of Southern loyalists 

substantially as it originally went through the 

House. There is difference of opinion as to the 

wisdom and constitutionality of severer measures 
than those here embodied, but all will agree that 
there must be power somewhere for the defense 
of the outraged citizens of this republic wherever 
located, at home or abroad. Congress thinks it 
has found and applied it, and the country will ac- 
quiesce that the step was needed and well taken. 
If the nation is committed to anything, it is to the 
equal rights of all, and not to that sophistry of State 
rights which so often has been the bulwark of op- 
pression and wrong. Ifthe national government 
has the right to protect its citizens from in- 
snlt and murder in foreign countries, much more 
has it the right and the power to afford such protec- 
tion in the States of the Union. There may be, and 
is, question as to the proper means to enforce this 
right, but the majority of the American people 
ure fully decided that they have the right under 
the constitution to guard a loyal citizen from out- 
rage when the State in which he is neglects or 
refuses its plain duty in the matter. This is the 
condition of things in some of the Southern States 
to-day; but it is a condition that will speedily be 
improved by the bill just passed- 

The concurrence of the two branches in the 
conference report on the bill was so generally ex- 
pected that very little interest centered in the final 
vote. The vote in the House was very light; all 
the Republicans who were present and not paired 
voted “aye,” excepting Mr. Farnsworth, who 
did not vote at all. The result was a strict party 
vote, 93 to 74. The bill was then sent to the Pres- 
ideat, who was in his room at the capitol, and it 
was signed at once. 

The sole business of the session just terminated 
has been to pass this bill. Without it, the defi- 
ciency bill would not probably have been present- 
ed till next December. The controversy between 
the two houses has been mainly on the “Sherman 
amendment,” providing for the enforcement of 
judgments for damages against the counties or 
cities where the offense was committed. This 
has been changed to a provision making the 
whole body of the inhabitants of a vicinity who 
have knowledge that a conspiracy is formed 
to destroy the property or to injure the person 
of any peaceable inhabitant, and who have power 
to assist in suppressing it, responsible for their 
neglect or refusal so to do. This change will 
win for the law the unanimous support of the par- 
ty as it has the unanimous vote of the Republicans 
in Congress on the bill. 








Girls’ Education in Boston. 

The crowning glory of girls’ education in Bos- 
ton may be said to have been furnished on 
Wednesday last, when the new High and Normal 
School edifice, in West Newton street, was dedi- 
cated. A more sumptuous and complete building 
for the purposes of education cannot be found in 
the world. We have already mentioned what the 
building contains as adjuncts to common-school 
instruction, and have now only to say that the 
contrast between twenty years ago, when girls’ 
education in the higher branches was derided in 
the school-board, and the present time, when the 
most completely perfect building and apparatus 
are generously furnished, is one that imparts only 
abiding pleasure and satisfaction. Boston is fa- 
vored in its rich men of culture, and some of 
these have but competed with the royal generos- 
ity of the city government in properly adorning 
the splendid hall of the new edifice. <A copy of 
the frieze of the Parthenon has been inserted be- 
neath the cornice, and ‘busts and statues of the 
goddesses of antiquity, properly supplemented by 
the most renowned of the heroes, are suitably dis- 
posed about the room. On the occasion of the 
dedication Mr. Charles C. Perkins, one of the 
kind donors of these beautiful works, explained 
their significance and value, and thanks were duly 
accorded to Mr. James M. Barnard, through 
whose munificence the frieze was presented. 
Rev. Henry Burroughs, chairman of the commit- 
tee of this school, has long been identified with 
its interests, and from the first has determined 
that, sooner or later, the girls of Boston should 
fare as well as their brothers in high-school oppor- 
tunities. His heart must have beat with supreme 
pleasure on this occasion as he appreciated the 
superlative excellences of this edifice. Appropri- 
ately the hall was hung with festoons and decora- 
ted with rare flowers, and the best of music and 
the goodness of earnest speech lent their attrac- 
tions. The platform was crowded with leading 
teachers and friends of education, while the 
body of the hall was filled with the parents and 
friends of the pupils. As for the latter, one 
glance only at them must have made every atten- 
dant an advocate of the fullest possible develop- 
ment of the sex in knowledge and equality of 
privileges. In a word, the occasion was one that 
marks an era in woman’s advancement. Harvard 
College, ere many years, with this school in ex- 
istence, will have to open its doors to women. 


The Next Presidential Contest. 

The Democratic Congressmen have addressed 
their party friends, and the conservatives of the 
country, in view of the approaching presidential 
canvass, which promises to be one of great bitter- 
ness. ‘The document arraigns the party in power 
for “‘its notorious and gigantic corruption and 
profligacy;’’ condemns the ‘‘alarming evidences 
of centralization of power into the hands of the 
executive;’’ exposes and enlarges upon “the ut- 
ter neglect of the radicals to attend in the least to 
the material interests, problems and distresses of 
the country and people at large;” shows “the de- 
liberate resolution of the Republicans to contin- 
ue open all the sectional, and what ought to be 
the obsolete, issues of the past,’’ to the end that 
“by arms, force and disturbance” the South can 
be kept from taking any due part in either 
the politics or the prosperity of the country. 
The address also demands an immediate reduc- 
tion of revenue-imposts to the exact and legit- 
imate expenses of the government. It calls upon 
all good men ‘‘to protect the rights of all, irrespec- 
tive of color or status,’’ and squarely commits the 
Democratic party to an acce ptance of the consti- 
tution as it now stands, including the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments; accepting 
these and recognizing the new order of things as 
practically and desirably irreversible. The ad- 
dress also declares the real question to be the res- 
toration of the rights of local and constitutional 
self-government to the people; invokes the sup- 
port of all good men and the favor of Almighty 
God in support of these principles, and calls for a 
disregard of prior partisan affiliations and a un- 
ion of all lovers of their whole country to restore 
to the people “the blessings of an honest, econo- 
mic, peaceful and equal rule.’’ 

The strongest point in this manifesto is of 
course its acquiescence in the constitutional amend- 
ments. The rest is mere partizan talk, “sprats to 
catch gudgeons.” If the Democracy sincerely 
means ‘‘to protect the rights of all irrespective of 
color or status,’ and not content itself with call- 
ing on all good men to do it, and if it could be 
demonstrated that it would religicusly acquiesce in 
the constitutional amcndments, doubtless many old 
admirers of the party would seek its association 
once more. But the more practical and thought- 
ful of the community will probably conclude that 











can ignore Frank Blair and his Southern sympa- 
thisers is a question. We see no evidence yet 
that they are not the true exponents of the party, 
and when Maryland and Delaware ask a more 
guarded and less unconditional acceptance and 
recognition of fixed facts, we doubt whether the 
States farther South will be any less willing to ig- 
nore their old protestations—unless to cheat some- 
body by so doing. 








Gail Hamilton and the Girls. 
“The Good of Being Provided For” is the 
heading of Gail Hamilton’s latest article in the 
Independent. In it she shows wherein girls who 
are liberally supported by their fathers may make 
themselves great blessings, not only to themselves 
but to the world. Pointing out their ample lei- 
sure for cultivation in all branches of learning, she 
enforces their duty of making themselves thor- 
ough students, conversant with history, actrono- 
my, metaphysics and philosophy. This is well, 
and we thank Miss Dodge for directing her stir- 
ring appeals to a quarter where they are so much 
needed. Yet we fear from the nature of the case 
they will be in vain. These girls have all they 
want. They have been brought up with the idea 
that they are to be accomplished women. If they 
study it is to shine in society, not for the love of 
knowledge. It is undoubtedly from a keen sense 
of this fact that Gail Hamilton is trying by every 
stimulus to arouse her well-to-do sisters to things 
of real moment. But it is a common law of na- 
ture that the things we work for are the things 
we prize, and Miss Dodge is disregarding the les- 
sons of experience if she thinks that the women 
she addresses will respond to her appeals. It is 
not to dependent girls; it is to girls, like herself, 
who support themselves, girls who have earned 
the means to educate themselves, that she must 
turn for hearty appreciation of her plans of cul- 
ture. It has been well said that self-support is a 
dignity. It might have been said that self-de- 
pendence is the only true independence. It is 
not, then, girls, to German metaphysics or to as- 
tronomical problems that we would first direct 
your attention. We would first have you win 
for yourselves that dignity that comes from labor 
and which honest labor alone confers. 


MINOR MATTERS. 


Wuart we Eat.—Boston has a new sensation, 
and by no means an agreeable one, this week. 
George E. Temple, a Brighton butcher, died on 
Sunday last from poison innoculated into his sys- 
tem while dressing an ox that had died of disease 
or iJl-treatment, and the coroner’s inquest held on 
his body elicited the facts that the animal from 
which Temple caught his death died on the cars 
while on its way from Albany, and he was dress- 
ing it for his employer, Auguste Weitz, a German 
butcher, who is in the habit of taking all the dead 
cattle he can get, and, when they are not too pu- 
trid, works them off for meat in Boston. One of 
the Brighton butchers testified that he did not 
think more than five or six of the butchers in 
that town would dress dead oxen, but he did 
think every butcher would dress and carry to 
market beef of cattle diseased with the foot and 
mouth disease! He further testified that he knew 
of many such diseased cattle being killed, and 
said the beef could not be told from that coming 
from wellanimals. Other butchers said that many 
dead cattle were dressed at Brighton which were 
so putrid inside as to make old, experienced butch- 
ers vomit; and Horace W. Jordan, chairman of 
the board of selectmen, a member of the town 
board of health and one of the State cattle com- 
mission, said that the meat of dead animals was 
frequently sent to the sausage factory to be man- 
ufactured into bolognas, and that there have never 
been any regulations about the sale of dead or 
diseased animals. As may be anticipated, these 
revelations have not made our fellow-citizens who 
are fastidious about their food wholly complacent 
with their purchases, and we hear that guaran- 
tees are exacted in some cases from the family 
provision-dealer for the purity of the meats fur- 
nished. The poor can exact no such security, 
and they are the victims of avarice and fraud. 








Tue “Liperat Repusiican” PLatroru.— 
Our readers are not unaware that movements 
have been made in Cincinnati and St. Louis for 
a liberalization of the principles of the Republican 
party—a popularization and a democratization, it 
may be, of the leading ideas on which it has won 
its three national victories; or, rather, we may 
say, an effort to introduce into the Republican 
party, without the destruction of its effective or- 
ganization, as many of the ante-rebellion issues as 
their friends can secure without repelling those 
less earnest in their behalf. The St. Louis plat- 
form, which we append, is supposed to be the sen- 
timents of Senator Schurz, Gratz Brown, and 
their followers. Few will approve all the planks 
laid down, while each will find some one'or more 
that he can warmly endorse :— 

First—A democratic ballot-box, equality of cit- 
izenship, as established by the constitutional 
amendments, and amnesty for all past political 
offenses. 

Second—Supremacy of constitutional govern- 
ment; that the executive shall not invade the 
legislative, nor that either of the two shall usurp 
the province of the judiciary. 

Third—We condemn President Grant’s course 
in committing acts of war on a neighboring re- 
public as violative of the constitution, which vests 
the war-making power in Congress. 

Fourth—We are opposed to all enactments 
whereby it is put within the discretion of the 
President to declare martial law and suspend the 
right of personal liberty, even in a condition of 
actual war, as violative of the constitution, in 
substituting the will of the President in the place 
of the law of the land. 

Fifth—We are opposed to any tariff which is 
intended to foster any one or other class of in- 
dustry, and thus tax one man or class for the ben- 
efit of another, and maintain that all taxes should 
be levied with the sole intent to secure the needed 
revenue with the least possible burden to the peo- 
ple of the whole country. 

Sixth—Believing that the time has come when 
the condition of our country warrants the resump- 
tion of specie payment, we favor the speedy re- 
turn to the basis of gold and silver currency; and 
we deprecate any effort to compel the present 
generation to pay the principal of the debt in- 
curred for the preservation of our Union, believ- 
ing that as future generations, as well as the pres- 
ent, will derive the benefit, they should bear a 
proportionate share of the same. 
Seventh—Reform in the appointments in the 
civil service. That personal qualification and in- 
trinsic merit shall be the standard, and not ex- 
ecutive favoritism. 


Tue Accusep State ConsTaBpuLary.—Some 
of the State police, if the testimony at the legis- 
lative hearing can be relied upon, have been very 
indifferent to the reputation of their endorsers. 
For instance, there was Clark Waters, recom- 
mended to the force by B. R. Jewell, James H. 
Roberts, John Butterfield and H. R. Danforth, all 
leading Sons of Temperance, charged over and 
over again with taking bribes from liquor-dealers ; 
John S. Tobey, recommended by Frank B. Fay 
and Sumner Carruth, of Chelsea, the same of- 
| fense; Andrew Morse, Jr., recommended by John 
| Butterfield, Henry J. Williams, Samuel W. 





j Hodges, Andrew M. McPhail, Jr., and others, | rics for minors and females. 


| temperance men, ditto; Edwin R. Smyth, backed | 
‘by Frederick W. Lincoln, Charles R. McLean, | 
Edwin Wright, Edward F. Porter—all past city | 
‘ officials, ditto; William E. Hough, endorsed by | 
| Charles R. McLean, A. A. Dunnells, Charles H. 

Wiggin and N. C. A. Preble, the same; Jolin A. 
' Daly, with Ellis W. Morton, John Brown, John 
|S. Tyler, Harvey Jewell, and Avery Piumer, as 
‘friends, the same; Frederick A. Marsh, endors- | 
ed by William B. Spooner and Amos A. Law- 
‘rence, the same; Andrew T. Nute, with the 
| names of Juhn A. Andrew and William S. King | 


ion bis paper, the same; Chauncy C. Dean, with | delighting our cultivated people. 


has been wholly in the direction of reconciliation ) rated them than to eleventh-hour advocates, de- | the same; John Green, of Chelsea, had Frank B. 
and harmony at Washington ; and we cannot doubt fenders, or exponents. Whether the Democracy | Fay, Benjamin T. Martin and Edward H. Rog- 


ers, to favor him, yet took bribes; William 

Mooney secured David Thayer, Otis Rich, Geo. 

A. Shaw, Newton Talbot, and other Ward 5 poli- 
ticans, on his paper, and yet went back on them 

all; Michael Mead secured the favor of Alexan- 

der H. Rice and George L. Sawin, and yet was 
turned from the path of rectitude; Charles N. 
Hare, of Worcester, had the endorsement of P. 
Emory Aldrich and Mayor James B. Blake, and 
proved faithless; George Allen had the names 
of William Claflin and William H. Kennard, 
and, nutwithstanding, went under; Albert Gilman 
was endorsed by Eugene L. Norton, D. McBean 
Thaxter, Rev. L. L. Townsend, and sold out 
his integrity; George F. Raymond was very 
happy with Collector Russell’s and Augustine 
Sanderson’s names, yet fell; Samuel A. Water- 
man thought he could have nothing better than 
the endorsements of Adjutant-General Cunning- 
ham, George H. Monroe, Jsaac D. Burrell, Geo. 
Lewis and Rev. D. C. Eddy, but they all didn’t 
keep him straight; Alfred G. Hitch, of New Bed- 
ford, had Judge Pitman, Collector Allen, George 
D. Richmond and J. C. Brock behind him, but, 
alas! hetoofell. Andsoon! One would suppose 
these men, if they have no regard for their own 
characters, would at least out of gratitude to their 
endorsers have brought them to no shame. It is 
a shocking exhibit all through. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
A Big Job of Sunday Work. 
EpiTtor CoMMONWEALTH:—A stranger visit- 
ing Salem for the first time last Sunday would 
have hardly pronounced it a quiet, staid old city. 
At an early hour men, armed with pickaxe and 
spade, might have been seen emerging in hot 
haste fiom almost every street and by-lane. Cu- 
riosity prompted us to follow the crowd, that soon 


came to a stand-point on the Eastern Railroad, 
near the Washington street tunnel. Here we 
were met by the courteous roadmaster, Dana Z, 
Smith, who politely informed us, in reply to in- 
quiries, that the Eastern Railroad Company had 
decided, for the benefit of its patrons, to run the 
luxurious Pullman cars between Bangor and Bos- 
ton, and that the enterprise would involve the ne- 
cessity of not only raising bridges but of lowering 
some twelve hundred feet of track through the 
tunnel. ‘‘A long, tedious job,” we remarked. 
“Not very; cars will run over this track to-mor- 
row morning,” coolly replied the roadmaster, as 
he politely bade us “‘good morning.”’ 

All day long could be heard the sound of pick- 
axe and spade, interrupted only by the voice of 
command, or kindly words of encouragement. 
During the evening the tunnel presented a bril- 
liant appearance, with its innumerable gas-burners 
and reflectors. Hundreds of people looked and 
watched the steady movements of those veteran 
workmen with intense interest. About eight 
o’clock, on our way from church, we also stopped 
a moment to gaze upon the scene, and we could 
not help wondering if cars would really go over 
that track in the morning. 

The morning paper is before us, and under the 
head of “‘Expeditious,” we read: ‘This morning 
the track on the Eastern Road through the 
Washington street tunnel is ready for trains.’’ 
We conclude, when Salem is called a ‘‘sleepy 
city,” that roadmaster is not included. 

VIsITOR. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
State-House Notes. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH, 
Doric Hatt, Friday, April 21, 1871. 

The record of the past week in legislation has 
been a sad one—little having been accomplished 
in the way of real progress, owing largely to the 
fact that it is difficult to hold a quorum after 3 1-2 
o’clock. 

Increase of salaries has not been popular, that’s 
certain, as the bills to “fix” the pay of sundry 
county commissioners by enlarging them (the sal- 
aries, not the officers), and of a district attorney 


or two, were rejected. The same fate overtook a 
resolve to supply the schools with the American 
Naturalist, as it was held to be going out of the 
way of legitimate legislation. ‘The North street 
mission, too, has been refused pecuniary fuvor. 

A bill to prevent frauds in procuring divorce, 
and to amend the law in relation thereto by lessen- 
ing the time required in divorces for desertion to 
three years, provided a penalty for falsely person- 
ating another, or making a fraudulent return of 
service in any suit for divorce by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $1000 or by imprisonment in jail not ex- 
ceeding two years. Ithad been pretty thorough- 
ly discussed, and would have been disposed of 
earlier but from the habit cof members of running 
off home in the middle of the afternoon. It was 
thoroughly killed at last. 

The bill to incorporate the Young Woman’s 
Apprentice Association caused another debate. 
Some of the labor committee doubted the charac- 
ter and capacity of the persons named as corpora- 
tors. A strong plea was made for the bill by 
Messrs. Beard of Brookline, Tarbox of Lawrence 
and Woodbury of Boston, the last of whom said 
it was to the credit of women to have a clearer 
idea of the measures necessary to meet the wants 
of their sex in a proper industrial education than 
legislators had. Some kind of instruction of an 
industrial character he believed should be intro- 
duced into all the schools, so that a better means 
of obtaining a living should be had by those 
obliged to labor. It was urged by its friends that 
in the desirableness of its passage other names 
should be substituted rather than lose the advan- 
tages which might be gained by such an associa- 
tion. The bill was refused engrossment by a vote 
of 50 to 60, and to prevent a reconsideration the 
opponents ran off, leaving the House without a 
quorum, which necessitated an adjournment. 

The Senate has given considerable attention to 
the Boston park-bill. This project had early fa- 
vor from the neweracquisition of Boston, old 
Dorchester, but when the act of last year was 
submitted to the people, although burdened with 
a two-thirds provision and nearly carried under 
it, its defeat was mainly owing to the opposition 
of the new citizens, on the supposition that it 
would be laid out in another direction. Mean- 
time a commission was appointed to draft a 
proper bill, and when it was ready to be present- 
ed to the legislative committee, with the approv- 
al of the board of aldermen, the lower branch 
conceived a dislike to it, on the ground of a fear 
that itis a job for some one, and dissented, with 
a request that the mayor withdraw his petition 
from the Legislature. Thus the two branches of 
the city council stand, and the committee went 
on, under previous information submitted to them, 
and the recommendation of the Governor, and re- 
ported a bill substantially that of last year. After 
several days’ attention, and the usual reconsidera- 
tions, it has been finally settled, in the upper 
branch, that the bill shall have a majority vote tor 
its acceptance by the people, and the amount to 
be expended annually by the commissioners shall 
be 350,000. It was ordered to be engrossed. 

A resolve directing the bureau of statistics of 
labor to prepare and present to the next Legisla- | 
ture a plan for a system of half-time ungraded | 
schools, for children between 10 and 15 years of | 
age employed in manufacturing and other estab- | 
lishments in the State, and who attend school only | 
half the day, has been adopted. 

The salaries of the State Prison officers are to 
be increased if possible, a bill being reported to 
that effect. 

A bill has been introduced reducing the income 
to be taxed by a thousand dollars, which will open 
again the whole question of the wisdom of the 
tax at all. 

Mr. Towne of Fitchburg made a sensation by | 
appealing to the House against the strictures of | 
a daily newspaper in his county, but was soothed 
by the encomiums on his integrity by His brother 
members. 

Several contumacious witnesses before the po- 
lice committee have testified and thus saved them- 
selves possibly from duress, while in the case of 
another the thunders of the Supreme Court are to 
be invoked. 

A bill has been reported for ten hours in facto- 
AGGS. 
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BRIEF NOTES. 

The City Council will look sharply after un- 
wholesome meats in Boston. 

The President has issued a proclamation cos- 


vening the Senate in extra session on the tenth of 


May. 
Lovers of the legitimate drama will liave a rare 


treat at the “Boston’’ next week—three superior 
| Shakesperean delineators in single casts! 


Mr. William Parsons’s biograpical lectures are 
Yesterday’s 


in politics, as in other matters, it is safer to en- , Gens. Butler, Banks, Weitzel, Strong and Wash- | was on “George Stephenson, the railroad engi- 
burn, and several private citizens, behind him, neer.” 


trust important enterprises to those who inaugu- 


| ed. 


| counter. 
are printed on buff-tinted paper and present a er with 
On the face is a representa. "€'Y- 


22, 1871. 





The territorial election in the District of Co- 
lumbia, Thursday, resulted in the choice of Gen. 
Chipman, the Republican candidate, as delegate 
to Congress, by about 2000 majority. 

We regret that the Common Council has fa- 
vored a general increase of salaries. We sympa- 
thize with the worthy officials in their low pay, 
but more with an over-taxed people. 

There have been new rumors of changes in the 
Cabinet, associating Mr. Boutwell’s name with 
them; but it is safe to believe that there is no 
foundation for the stories so far as the Secretary 
of the Treasury is concerned. 

Miss Kate Field is to give her lecture upon 
“Dickens” at Horticultural Hall, on Thursday 
evening next, for the benefit of the North End 
Mission—an object we are quite sure all gener- 
ous-hearted people cordially approve. 

Congress went out on Thursday noon fittingly 
with an intemperate scold by Messrs. Fanrsworth 
of Illinois and Beck of Kentucky of Gen. Butler. 
The latter maintained a calm demeanor, and had, 
apparently, the sympathies of the House. 

It is ex-member of Congress Rollins of Con- 
cord, N. H., and not ex-Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner Rollins (as stated by us last week) who 
succeeds to the treasuryship of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. He has been for two years secretary 
of the corporation. 

The Democrats of New Hampshire are charged 
with planning some sharp movements to secure 
ascendency in that State. On the rupture of the 
tie-vote in the Senate depends the entire control 
of the State offices. They propose to fill the va- 
cancy existing in the Senate without much regard 
to law or precedent. 

Mr. Henry Barry, long the business agent of 
Messrs. Prang & Co., being about to leave Boston 
for a business connection with his son in New 
Jersey, has been presented with a substantial gold- 
headed cane by his associates of the Prang estab- 
lishment. Mr. Frederick Gerber, Sr., made the 
presentation, and very happily. 

The result of the military movements in and 
about Paris the past week has been to shut in the 
insurgents by the army of the assembly, and the 
death of Gustave Flourens, who was cut down 
by some troopers on whom he had fired when his 
force fled from him, The “Commune” seems 
likely to be starved into a surrender. 

No government has ever mace so magnificent 
an exhibit of two years’ financial work as ours. 
The increase in receipts over those from ’67 to ’69 
has amounted to $84,994,049.74; the decrease in 
expenses, $126,700,949,.21; the reduction of the 
public debt amounts to $204,754,413.09. There 
is an eloquence About these figures which exceeds 
any rhetoric of the Fourth of July. 


The tenth anniversary of the passage of the 
Massachusetts Sixth Regiment through the streets 
of Baltimore, was appropriately commemorated 
Wednesday last by a reiinion of the survivors in 
this city, and a march through our streets. The 
veterans were received with cheers all along the 
route, and many an eye was moist as it gazed 
upon the men and souvenirs of that perilous pas- 
sage. 

A new evidence of the demoralization of politics 
in New York State has been given the past week 
in the apostasy from the Republican party of O. 
S. Winans, a member of the Assembly from Sen- 
ator Fenton’s county of Chautauqua, whose vote 
with the Democracy has enabled the latter to pass 
several very questionable schemes. It is inti- 
mated Mr. Winans was bribed by the gift of from 
$75 to $100,000. 

The fishery question has been settled by the 
joint high commission. It has been agreed as the 
basis for a settlement that American fishermen 
may cast their nets any where in Canadian 
waters, without reference to the distance from 
shore, and fish for anything but shad or salmon. 
The Canadian fishermen are to enjoy the same 
privileges, with similar restrictions relative to 
shad and salmon, to sell fish in any American 
waters north of the J¥th parallel of latitude. 


The rapid increase of valuation in Nahant with- 
ina few years indicates that wealth is carried to 
that place, not legitimately, but for the purpose 
of evading taxation! In four years the personal 
property of the citizens of Nahant has increased 
nearly four millions of dollars—a very unnatural 
increase, and out of all ratio with the increase of 
the value of real estate. In 1867 the total num- 
ber of polls was 95, and in 1870 it was 114. ‘The 
facts are worthy of consideration. We want a 
few names in connection with this exodus of our 
rich men. We think the City Council had better 
publish the list prepared by the assessors. 


Even after the Suez canal transit had been 
successfully accomplished, there were not wanting 
many competent judges to declare that, practical- 
ly, this new highway between the east and west 
would not ke employed by merchant vessels; that 
so many delays, difficulties, stoppages, and costs, 
would be involved in the passage through the 
canal that the trade with India would still be 
conducted either by the Cape or by the overland 
route via Alexandria. The result has so far dis- 
proved these expectations. The canal has never 
been seriously obstructed in any way since its 
opening. No accident has yet befallen any vessel 
during the transit from sea to sea, and the course 
of trade—so far as steamships are concerned—is 
rapidly diverted into the Port Said Suez route. 


The reiinion of the proprietors and friends of 
the Christian Register newspaper, on Thursday, 
was a very pleasant occasion. Rev. Edward FE. 
Hale presided, and capital addresses were made 
by himself, William H. Reed (son of David Reed, | 
the founder}, Dr. Gannett, S. W. Bush, (one of | 
the present editors), Dr. Hedge, D. N. Haskell of | 
the Transcript, and Dr. Olmstead of the Watchman | 
und Reflector, and a poem read by Rev. Charles | 


T. Brooks of Newport. A large number of ladies, 


| in one way and anotier connected, during its fifty 


years’ existence, with the paper, lent their grace | 
to the festival. It was gratifying to observe that | 
the several denominational journals, as well as | 
the purely secular ones, were uniformly represent- 
The Legister deserves much congratulation | 
for its very meritorious career. 

The Kidder National Gold Bank of Boston—to 
which we alluded last week—the first gold bank | 
chartered by the United States, has received its | 
bills and commenced its business, which is the same 
as that of any national bank, except that the medi- | 
um used is gold and bills redeemable in gold at the | 
The fifty-dollar bills issued by this bank , 





unique appearance. 
tion of the American troops crossing the Dela- , 
ware river in boats, and on the right a picture 
a continental soldier kneeling. Above him are 


ican flag indicating victory. On the reverse in 


the center is a fine grouping of gold coins of va- them ready and accommodating salesmen. 


Thursday made the matter all right—a majority 
vote on acceptance. 
g 

The South ie experiencing many new sensa- 
tions as the result of its changed circumstances. 
One of the old-time theories was that white men 
could not work in the fields, but a recent Louisi- 
ana paper answers that pretense thus conclusively : 
We are glad to find a larger proportion of 
white men in the cane-fields in the Parish of St. 
Martin than in Iberia, and as they are nearly all 
working on shares, usually getting one-half the 
crop and paying half the expenses of taking it 
off, (team, seed, etc., being furnished by the 
owners of the land,) they are working with great 
energy, and we sincerely hope it will prove profi- 
tabiy to both parties. So far as we have observed, 
the planters are generally well satisfied with their 
white hands, who work with great energy, fully 
appreciating their advantages. 

This is most encouraging. Our late misguided 
brethren will find there are many other Northern 
ideas, beside work, which in time they will take 
kindly to. Our only fear is that their black fel- 
low-citizens will get the start of them in the ben- 
efits therefrom, and they will thus be obliged to 
follow, instead of leading, in the improvements. 


———» 


After the inevitable grumble of John Bull con- 
cerning the assumption by government of the tel- 
egraph lines of that country, making them ad- 
juncts of information like the poctal system, and 
hence properly to be reguiated by the national 
authorities, the result has proved quite satisfacto- 
ry. The revenue derived from the service for 
the year ending April 1 was over half a million 
pounds sterling. Messages are now sent all over 
England at a uniform rate of one shilling for ten 
words, and the result of the reduction in price has 
been an increase of the number of messages sent 
of over ten millions annually. One,of the features 
of the present management is the renting of certain 
wires to newspapers during the night at a fixed 
rate of £500 a year. This has worked exceeding- 
ly well, and the newspapers making such an ar 
rangement find it greatly to their advantage. 
The United States should take a lesson in this re- 
gard. Fora free country, we are the most. bur- 
dened with monopolies of any on the fice of the 
earth. Think of what we now pay the Western 
Union for the simplest dispatch! 

At the South Carolina State election, in Octo- 

ber last, five eslored women were permitted to 
vote at acertain polling-place. When this fact 
was ascertained the managers of election were ar- 
rested, tried and sentenced to six months’ impris- 
onment and also to pay a fine ct S20Veach. The 
defendants have appealed their case to the United 
States Circuit Court, which meets in: Charleston 
the present month, the ground of appeal being that 
women are entitled to vote under the United States 
constitution. In this connection it may be men- 
tioned that one or two women voted at the election 
in Michigan the other day. 
that ofa widow who owned property and paid 
taxes. She applied to the local board of regis- 
trars to be registered asa voter, an: after some de- 
liberation her application was honored and she 
was duly enrolled. ‘This action was confirmed by 
the authority which revised the list, and when 
the election came off she did her duty “like a 
man.” A married woman who sought the same 
opportunity had her application rejected, the reg- 
istrars being of opinion that her citizen rights 
were inseparable from those of her husband, and 
were to all intents ard purposes represented and 
protected by the vote of her husband. 
York Tribune 
writes from this city a description of the “Wash- 
ington Home,”’ for the cure of inebriates, and the 
The patients are 
allowed perfect freedom of movement, going and 
coming at will, and the forcible and cruel means 
of restraint sometimes employed with crazed and 
violent dipsomaniacs are entirely omitted. The 
assistant superintendent, Mr. Coles, explained in 
two words the secret of teaching delirious pa- 
tients—humor them. Every time you oppose a 
crazy man you just strengthen the hold of his 
delusion. Only join ia with him and he soon 
gets quiet. He related his experience with a big, 
strong fellow weighing 250 pounds, who came in 
late, mad as a March hare, with delirium tremens, 
and who was to be got up-stairs. 
not do, but after he had played circus-clown up- 
roariously fora time, standing on a chair, he be- 
came disgusted with his small stage. ‘Why,a 
fellow can’t turn round here,” he said. “Then 
was my time,’ added Mr. Coles. “That’sa fact,’’ 
I answered, sympathizingly. ‘It just spoils the 
performance. I'll tell you what—I’ve got a place 
up stairs—a regular ring—a stage that’s some- 
thing like a stage. Just let’s go up there and 
have it out. Ife went along, in a state of the 
uttermost satisfaction.”’ Another thought three 
rate were knawing his vitals, and Mr. Coles pre- 
tended to drag out and throw away the vermin, 
“and the patient sank back in utter exhaustion» 
‘Yes, 
they are gone,’ he said, with a sigh of relief; ‘but 
Ishould be a dead man now if I hadn’t sent for 
you.’ This illustrates our system, an! it hasn't 
failed yet.” 


One ot the cases was 


A correspondent of the New 


mode of treatment employed. 


Force would 


with great beads of sweat on his forehead. 


Business Notes. 

Messrs. George Lyon & Co. have received some 
choice tailoring goods by late steamer. 
There is an opportunity for a bright boy or two 
to get into the Chauncy Hall School just now. 
See special notice. 
The precious Nursery is as bright and beaute 
ous asever. It is redolent of May flowers. A 
good time to subscribe. See card. 
Measrs. Macullar, Williams & Varker are par- 
ticularly complete in their furnishing-goods de- 
partment, and have in special some nicely-made 
shirts. 

Peter Bayne’s “Lite and Letters of Hugh Mil- 
ler,” the great Scotch geologist, published by 
Gould & Lincoln, will carry pleasure to many 





ciler of geology with the scripture. 

Mr. Curtis Guild’s ‘‘Over the Ocean” has the 
general encomium of the press, and it is just—for 
it is a very bright and readable book. Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard have presented it in elegant form, 
and we anticipate its running to several editions. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers suggest to-Jay atten- 
tion to Hamerton’s “Thoughts About Art,’’and ‘‘A 


Painter’s Camp”—works of the highest art value 
—anil the story of “A Visit to my Discontented 
Cousin,” which has high praise from the English 


! critical journals. Messrs. I. B.’s books are al- 


ways valuabie. 

Jordan, Marsh & Co., Washington ‘and Avon 
streets, invite the attention of the ladies to a su 
perband very extensive assortment of dress sliaw!s 
from London, Paris and Calcutta, a fuil line of 
wool, worsted and gents’ travelling shawls, togeth- 
a fine stock of carriage robes in great va- 
It is a brilliant display. 

Since S. P. Bennett & Co. have been at the 


of corner of Washington and Essex strects, they 
have found their business to constantly increase, 


j io : .~ and it was never more prosperous than now. 
the figures of Liberty and Justice, with the Amer They get up the best of suits at very reasonable 


prices, and all classes of the community find in 


We 


rious denominations, with the coat of arms of advise a visit to their extensive premises. 


Massachusetts on the left and an eagle and shield 


on the iight. 4 
The public-park bill has not met with the favor ! 


aS pe | 
in the Senate that the majority of our citizens ; Se ae 
: 4 " : ; tion, have veen with 
anticipated. On Wednestlay the bill was ordered pres af active baslnens life. 


to be engrossed. An amendment adopted Tues- | 


We call attention with pleasure to the card of 


| Messrs. George Hews & Co., piano-manufacturers, 


nanother column. Mr. Hews is one of our old- 
dealers, and his instruments, like his reputa- | 
defect for fully thirty-five 
What the firm now 


promises is meant to the letter, and hence all 


day, to allow the commissioners to expend an- piano buyers can visit its warerooms with entire 
nually three one-hundredths of one per cent. of confidence. 


the valuation of Boston, or about 3180,000, was 


The ladies ot the Twenty-eighth Congregation- 


stricken out, and the provision that such expen- | 4l Society are to have one of the best ‘‘May-day 
diture shall not exceed $50,000 was restored. sales’ on Monday week at Fraternity Hall that 


The previous action of the Senate that the accept- 


ance of the bill shall depend upon a majority vote 


| has been known in Boston. 
ly interesting to all the frienda of Theodore Par- 
ker. Inthe evening an antiquarian tea-party, with 


It will be particular- _ 


was reconsidered, was reversed, and a “two-' the attendants in costume, will take place. A/ 


thirds” provision was inserted. The latter is the | s 
chief matter of regret—for a large majority of our ! 
people are in favor of the measure. Tine vote at 


pecial notice elsewhere gives further particulars. 
n the same interest, a concert takes place at the 


hall next Wednesday evening, at which there will 
be some very attractive concerted and solo music. 


the annual election, instead of June, may, how-| The comic songs of Mr. W. H. Hunt will alone 


ever, save the measure. 


P. S.—The action of be worth the price of a ticket. 


| hearts who want to know more of the great recon- 
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Literary Notes. 
Mr. James T. Fields retires from the editorship 


the Atlantic Monthly on the first of July, and 
will be succeeded by Mr. Wm. D. Howells. 


Appleton’s Journal appears for April 29 with a 
portrait of the Emperor William in full regalia. 


his new imperial crown and all the insignia of 


his rank on. 

The multitude of illustrated versions of Mr. 
Bret Harte’s ‘“‘Heathen Chinee” ail pale before 
that presented in Every Saturday for April 29, 
from Mr. Sol. Eytinge’s pencil. The drawings 
are exquisite in their thorough appreciation and 
delineation of the characters and scenes in that 
memorable game of euchre. 

Col. John Hay (President Lincoln’s private 
secretary), in whom half-a-dozen publishers have 
suddenly discovered a most valuable acquisition, 
will soon publish through James R. Osgood & Co. 
of Boston a volume of poems, uniform with that 
recently issued of Bret Harte’s. The collection 
will include, of course, the lately popular epics, 
as well as several of earlier dates. 

Messrs. James R. Osgood Co. publish Wednes- 
day a unique book of travels and sketches entitled 
‘The Lands of Scott.” The writer has visited the 


various localities and objects which, in the guise of 
fiction, formed the subjects of Scott’s famous po- 
ems and novels, and gives graphic and authentic 
descriptions of their scenery and historical asso- 
ciations. Several maps comprised in the work, 
fix the geographical location of these places ac- 
curately. The design of this volume is to serve 
as a guide to tourists visiting the romantic locali- 
ties described in its pages, and as a book of refer- 
ence to readers of Scott’s works. In this connec- 
tion a complete synopsis of the varied series of the 
compositions of the great author with extracts 
from a large number of his writings and from oth- 
er reliable sources, and a memoir of his remarka- 
ble life, are given. 
Dramatic Notes. 
THE “GLOBE.” 

“‘Arrah-na-pogue’’ coutinues to attract crowds 
of admirers. It is an interesting drama, filled to 
overflowing with exciting incidents, and every- 
thing that the skill of the scene-painier and the 
stage machinist could do to add effect to the play 
has been done. The final scene is one of great 
beauty. The piece is generally well acted, and 

“fr. Dominick Murray’s “Feeney”’ is especially ex- 
cellent. It is one of the cleverest bits of character- 
acting witnessed here for some time. Mr. Fiske, 
although he appears in a single scene only, also 
makes his character one of very marked promi- 
nence. A matinee will be given to-day, and 
there is the promise of “School’’ and “The Rent 
Day’’ for one night each, previous to the produc- 
tion of the new comedy of ‘‘Randall’s Thumb,” 
which is in active rehearsal. 

“The Rent Day’’ will be very strongly cast. 
Mr. Wallack as ‘‘Martin,” Mr. Vandenhoff as 
“Toby,” Mr. LeMoyne as ‘‘Crumbs,’”’ Mr. Floyd 
as ‘‘Silver Jack,” Mr. Fiske as “Bullfrog,” Mr. 
Daly as “{flyssop,” Mr. Clair as “Beanstalk,” 
Mrs. Chanfrau as “Rachel,” and Miss Orton as 
“Polly Briggs.” On the same evening Mr. Dom- 
inick Murray will appear as ‘‘Paudeen O’ Rafferty” 
in “Born to Good Luck.” Mr. Floyd will be the 
‘Jack Poyntz” in “School,” when it is revived. 
The other roles will be sustained as they were 
last season, with the exception of “Bella” and 
“Naomi,” which will be taken by Mrs. Chanfrau 
and Miss Orton. ‘The very last performances of 
“Arrah-na-Pogue” will be given on Monday and 
Tuesday evenings next. 

THE “OLYMPIC.” 

The Olympic has been well-filled this week to 
witness an extravagant drama, bordering on bur- 
lesque, from the pen of William Dunn English, 
entitled “Mormons, or Life in Salt Lake City.” 
The plot of the piece is as follows: Walter Mark- 
ham, alias “Eagle Eye,” the trapper, personated 
by Louis Aldrich, and his firm friend “Whiskey 
Jake,” by D. J. Maguinnis, are on the plains 
around Salt Lake City, in search of the seducer 
of Markham’s sister, whom they finally find in 
the person of ‘‘Godfrey Blair,” a leader of a band 
of desperadoes in the employ of Brigham Young. 
Mr. Allen and Mr. Murdock, as usual, did well 
with the parts assigned them, while the extrava- 
gant antics of Mr. Maguinnis and acting of Mr. Ha- 
gan excited a good deal of laughter. ‘The female 
characters were fairly sustained by Miss Rachel 
Noah, Miss Goldthwaite, Miss Alexander, and 
Yrs. Poole. Of therest of the characters the least 
éaid possibly the better. The most enjoyable 
feature of the entertainment is furnished by Mr. 
Lothian, who certainly gives some very fine 
music. 

THE “BOSTON.” 

The regular company return to the “Boston’’ 
next week, when there will be a great Shakspere- 
an revival for one week, with a grand combina- 
tion of stars, Mr. William Creswick, the English 
tragedian, formerly of the Tremont Theater, 
James Bennett, formerly of the Boston Theater, 
and Walter Montgomery. ‘There will be acting 
now worth seeing! 

Musie Notes. 
PERABO'S MATINEE, 

The first of a series of fourcomplimentary mat- 
inees to be given to Mr. Ernst Perabo—fitting 
tributes to true merit and modest worth—took 
place on Friday last at Wesleyan Hall. A host 
of warm friends and admirers welcomed the ac- 
complished pianist, and the hall was densely filled 
with an attentive and appreciative audience. 
Beautiful flowers, tastefully arranged in a stand- 
ing basket at the right of the plattorm, diffused a 
delicious fragrance and added beauty to the scene. 
The programme, which was all Perabo, and none 
the less enjoyable from that circumstance, was 
well chosen, and embraced a variety otf compo- 
sitions. The opening piece, “Suite,” in G-minor, 
by Bargiel, in five movements, was admirably 
rendered; we give preference to the ‘Marcia fan- 
tasia,’’ which is characteristic of its name, and 
the playful and brilliant “scherzo.” The three 
short, descriptive pieces were the more accepta- 
ble from their simplicity and our familiarity with 
them. <A serenade by Krause was much ad- 
mired from its own merits as a composition ard 
ite arrangement by the performer. The concert 
closed with the favorite Beethoven sonata No. 1 in 
F’-minor, so familiar to students and lovers of the 
great composer's works—the “adagio”’ especially, 
charmingly executed, It was altogether a very 
enjoyable hour, not soon to be forgotten. 

THOMAS'S ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, 

The last Thomas concert for this season took 
place in Music Hall last Saturday afternoon It 
being Miss Mehlig’s last appearance, a very large 
audience assembled, and enjoyed a programme 


Which is seldom excelled—one of much variety } 


aad brilancy. It opened with Beethoven’s 
fourth syinphony in five movements, each one 
rendered perfectly. Miss Mehlig’s appearance to 
present Choptn’s F-minor concerto elicited loud 
appiause, and she performed in her usual faultless 
style. Bruch’s “Einleitung”’ did not please us; 
it seemed to be nothing especially new, but rath- 
era mixture of different short strains from other 
compositions. The Jubilee overture was perfect- 
ly ‘glorious.”’ We had never before heard it, 
and the first part is particularly sweet, a naive 
litde air running through it, and just as we were 
prepared tor a finale in Thomas's far-famed pianis- 
simo, the orchestra, en masse, burst into the finest 
perturmance of ‘God save the Queen” we ever 
had the good fortune to hear. Following closely 
upon this treat came Haydn’s quartette, ‘Kaiser 
Franz |,’ orin more intelligible phrase, “The Aus- 
trian national hymn,” with variations, which 


was in striking contrast to the overture, but won- | 
a | to turn State’s evidence. 
rangement ot the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
was Miss Mehlig’s last selection, and, as often as | 


dertully well performed throughout. Liszt's ar- 


we have heard her, she never did herselfso much 
credit. The audience were wild with delight, 
and recalled her, rather to our regret; she could 
not more than give perfect satisfaction, and the 





that familiar and ever-loved tune, “America.” 
The sweetest and most delicate of all that was ren- 
dered, and which reminds one of concealed flow- 
ers, to which you are drawn by their pure and 
delicate perfume, was Ifaydn’s “Kaiser Franz’l.’’ 
Miss Mehlig rendered most beautifully a concerto 
in F-minor by Chopin, and Liszt’s paraphrase on 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March—the last eliciting 
an encore, which was gracefully answered by a 
short and very sweet composition. Strauss’s waltz, 
“Hochzeit’s Klaenge,’’ and Reinecke’s ‘‘March of 
Victory,”’ closed the concert in a most bewitching 
and lively manner.” 
LISTEMANN RECITAL. 

Another of the Listemann con»erts took place 
this week. Though good in many parts, the pro- 
gramme was not as attractive as former ones have 
been. Mr. Apthorp accompanied with piano, and 
Miss Perry, vocalist, also assisted. She has un- 
assuming manners, and a sweet, powerful voice, 
and sings easily and unaffectedly, but her seiec- 
tions were not pleasing. The piece by Mozart 
was well rendered and showed much cultivation, 
but the recitative was a long preamble to an aria 
of only medium sweetness. Schubert’s ‘‘Post”’ 
was very well sung. Bernhard Listemann’s vi- 
olin-sonata was marvellously performed, but we 
did not admire the theme. Mozart’s quartette in 
E-flat was good in all the movements, and all the 
parts well sustained.—The fourth matinee is to 
take place on Tuesday afternoon next. 

IN GENERAL, 

The husband of Jenny Lind is said to be a quiet 
man, of artistic tastes,and lives like any other 
English gentleman. 

Nilsson has signed a contract to sing one hun- 
dred nights in opera, next winter, in New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia. She will soon leave for 
California. 


About-Town Notes. 
THE RADICAL CLUB. 

The regular monthly meeting was held Mon- 
day at the residence of the Rev. John T. Sargent 
in Chestnut street. The essay was farnished by 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn of the Springfield /tepublican. 
His subject was “The Newspaper.” He began by 
giving some account of the origin of the modern 
newspaper, and said that the very first public 
journal ever published was not the (azeita, of 


Venice, which was a monthly publication and un- 
worthy of the name of “‘newspaper.’’ The first 
one was really published at Frankfort and existed 
somewhere between the dates of 1555 and 1632. 
Mr. Sanborn gave a brief account of the rise of 
journalism in England, where Marchmont Ned- 
ham was the pioneer editor, and was followed by 
Defoe and Addison. Of the beginning of journal- 
ism in Massachusetts, which was almost contem- 
poraneous with its beginning in England, he gave 
some account. 

Journalism has been called the fourth estate, 
though why socalled he did notknow. Itis some- 
thing, has been nothing, and aspires to be every- 
thing. There are no limits to the ambition of the 
enterprising editor. Mr. Sanborn spoke of the 
vast scope of the great newspapers, and of the hur- 
ry and carelessness of much of the work upon 
them, yet it is also true, he thought, that our 
American newspapers are positively improved in 
most respects from what they were thirty years 
ago; that we are going forward and not going 
back, and that Thoreau’s pungent criticism is not 
so true as it was, v1z., that he never read any im- 
portant news in a newspaper, and that all news was 
gossip, and they who edited, old women over 
their tea. The tone of our newspapers has great- 
ly changed in ten years. They no longer feel it 
their office to feel around for the average opinion 
of their readers and express that. They some- 
times attempt to form new parties and start new 
issues. Thia enlargement of their scope and pow- 
er corresponds to the advance of the nation from 
a provincial to an imperial place among the na- 
tions. A new class of editors has appeared, and 
nearly all the recent and lately-risen journalists of 
the country are educated men, and such as were 
not educated at the outset have taken their de- 
grees in half a dozen newspaper offices. More- 
over, journalism is drawing into its ranks, year by 
year, more and more of the intellectual ability of 
the country. But with all this thronging of wri- 
ters to the rendezvous of journalism there are 
very few able elitors. Mr. Greeley, Mr. Ray- 
mond anl Mr. Dana, the three best known editors 
in America, Mr. Sanborn showed to have fallen 
far short of the ideal editor, although they have 
accomplished very much. 

After speaking of the limitations of editors, 
Mr. Sanborn referred to the limitations of the 
newspapers themselves through their subservien- 
cy to their subscribers, their advertisers, or the 
financial schemes of their owners. But it grows 
more and more difficult to buy or hire a success- 
tul newspaper, because of the increased pecunia- 
ry independence of all large newspapers. Here is 
the immense importance that newspapers should 
be the property of those that have the manage- 
ment of them, for without this the journal may be 
as venal as if it was actually bribed. Courage is 
the one quality for the journalism of the highest 
order, and the greatest vice is the tendency to 
self-conceit. Mr. Sanborn spoke of the airs of in- 
fallibility which belong to the editorial office in 
America, and thought it was no wonder that the 
American bishops voted for papal infallibility at 
Rome when they had become used to the infalli- 
bility that sits enthroned in five thousand editori- 
al chairs in America. The necessity for anony- 
mous writing was discussed, and also the accession 
of women to the ranks of newspaper writers. 
Ile spoke of Mrs. Lydia Maria Child as the gen- 
ial grandmother of feminine writers in America, 
and discovered an excuse for the existence of the 
New York //era/d in the reporting of John Brown's 
conversation after his capture by the Virginians. 
Journalism is now what the stage was in Shake- 
speare’s time, andthe ideal journalist must disre- 
gard present laws and opinions and rise to gener- 
al transcendental laws. He must write as the in- 
terpreter of nature and the legislator of mankind, 
and consider himself as presiding over the thought 
and manners of future times, as a being superior 
to time and space. 

At the close of the essay Mr. Weiss said that 
he never saw a newspaper that did not contain 


something worth cutting out and preserving; he 
lived in a sea of scraps clipped from the newspa- 
pers. They were taking the place of sermons to 
a great degree, and journalism had legitimately 
filched from the pulpit much of its power and op- 
portunity. 

Mr. Wasson thought that there was an objec- 
tion to knowledge that came in the form of scraps 
and he had this to say against newspapers, that 


they were partly responsible for that increased 
inability for consecutive thought which is a char- 
acteristic of the present age. The object of the 
journal is to present briefly a record of things as 
they are, only touching lightly upon principles 
and the connections of thought; and something 
was needed to counterbalance this. There should 
be a more serious and continuous effort of the 
mind than that demanded of either the reader or 
the writer of newspapers; and he hoped that news- 
papers, among their other merits, would soon be- 
gin to teach us how to do without them or neg- 
lect them. 

Dr. Bartol thought the essayist had been in the 
confessional, and had acknowledged many of the 
blemishes in the modern newspaper, which was 
by no means perfect. A great newspaper is a 
ring—a1s bad in some ways as the Erie ring; its 
conductors hold themselves forth as representing 
the public, and will not accept the accountability 
that properly belongs to each one of them individ- 
ually. He thought it arule that, as the savage 
told the missionary, only weak men were good, 
so whenever & newspaper grew strong it grew 
bad. He wanted to hear more of this confession 





of the journalists, and called upon ‘‘ Warrington’’ 


Mrs. Cheney spoke of the lack of courage in 
journalists, and said she had found the literary 
men in higher walks to be more wanting in cour- 
age, aud less ready to risk unpopularity, than the 
editors of daily newspapers, who came more close- 


piraphrase was long and the execution difficuit. | ly into communication with the people. 


A Strauss waltz and the March of Victory closed | 


the programme. 


A lady, writing to us of the concert, says:— 


“The concert was one of the most interesting I 


have ever attended, and will long be remembered 


by true lovers of perfect harmony of sound. I 


have never heard such purity, delicacy, grandeur 
and harmony of tone as that which I have heard 


Mr. Tiffany thought it absurd to expect more 
courage of an editor than of other men, but perhaps 
it was easier for an editor to face disatfected readers 
than for a minister to meet the discontented mem- 
bers of his parish with whom he was brought into 
so much closer contact. 

Gen. Armstrong said he had just come froma 
meeting of Congregational ministers, about as 


under Mr. Thomas's direction; and the listeners | large in number as this club, and they had been 


cannot help being nobler and better if they take 


into their souls as they ought such stirring and 
heaven-inspiring music. 


discussing the “bondage of the pulpit’’—how 
much courage was needed by ministers in their 





The programme consist- 


protession. He believed, from his experience at 


ed ofeight most delightful arrangements, each har- | the South that boldness was less likely to make 
monizing with the other, commencing with pure! a man unpopular, and hinder his work, than a 


classical, and graduaily descending to the more | jalt-and-halt course. 


Courage combined with 


__ popular and every-day-lite, music. Beethoven's the spirit of love would work wonders. Recur- 
ymphony No. 4, in B, is a beautizul composition; | ring to journalism, he said it was his hope to es- 
the second adagio is dreamy and delicate, and tabiish an illustrated paper, something like the 


the allegro-ma-non-troppo sparkling and brilliant. 


| British Workman, for circulation among the labor- 


Bruch’s Enleitung is a new and pertectly beauti-| ing men of the South, both white and colored, 
ful arrangement, of a wavy nature, and reminds | which be hoped would do much good. 


one of the ocean when the tide is coming in, in 
grand swells, and lays grandly, but gently, down 
each offering, and recedes with majestic grace. 


, Mrs. Howe agreed with Mr. Wasson that we 
{needed to cultivate more the habit of serious 


The “Jubilee overture,’ by Weber, was very |and continuous thought on important subjects, 
pleasing, and closed with a fine arrangement of ‘and it was too much to expect that the newspa- 


THE COMMO 











| pers should aid in this. But they did their own 
| indispensable work, and it was for the pulpit, she 
‘thought, to advance the other side of the work. 
| “Warrington” also agreed with Mr. Wasson 
i that the reading of newspapers was a dissipation 
and injury of the mind; he was himself an awful 
warning 0% the ill effects of it. He supposed there 
| was nobody who read th? newspapers so inveter- 
| ately as he did; he read all he could get, and not 
| only that, but read them two or three times over 
—and the effect of this bad habit would be much 
worse than it is if he had not quite lost the power 
of remembering what he read. He did not agree 
with the essayist that newspapers had more influ- 
ence now than formerly; on the contrary, he be- 
lieved no newspaper had ever the influence in 
Massachusetts that the Boston Courier did*in Mr. 
Buckingham’s day. He thought the New York 
newspapers were a proof of how little was done by 
the press to correct evil tendencies—with all their 
merits and their circulation the state of things in 
New York constantly grows worse; this shows how 
little influence they have. 

Rev. Francis Tiffany, Rev. J. L. Hatch, and 


others, spoke, and the session proved a very inter- 
esting one. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 
Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

So much interest has been taken at East Bos- 
ton in the case of a young man named Lynch, 
who was clubbed to death by the police, that a 
public meeting has been held, and a committee 
appointed who report the entire transaction ‘‘a 
most brutal and iuhuman affair, without a pallia- 
ting circumstance to redeem its hideousness.” 
The coroner’s jury, not only exonerated the offi- 
cers, but fairly praised them for the killing. 

William P. Emerson, 55 years old, a well 
known pianoforte manufactprer, died suddenly 
Wednesday morning. Ile arose in his usual 
good health but after a warm bath remarked that 
he felt sick and immediately after expired. 

Harvy D. Barnes, late of the firm of E. O. 
Tufts & Co., fell down stairs, Wednesday morn- 
ing, at the St. James Hotel receiving probably 
fatal injuries. 

Nilsson, through a real estate broker, has in- 
vested $130,000 in real estate on Otis and Arch 
streets. 

Capt. Charles Robbins, who had been the mas- 
ter of the South Boston House of Correction ever 
since its establishment in 1833, died there recent- 
ly, after a long illness. He was between sixty 
and seventy years of age, and, with the exception 
of Gen. Pillsbury of the Albany penitentiary, 
was the prison warden of longest service in the 
country. Heentered the house of correction first 
as a prisoner, for some slight offense, then became 
an under officer, and for about forty years had 
been at the head of his prison. He was a man of 
courage, sagacity and many good qualities, but 
not a prison reformer; he was charged of late 
years with unnecessary severity and great want 
of sympathy for the convicts under his care. 

Mr. George Young, the Boston hotel-keeper, 
who furnishes the Bird club with their excellent 
dinners, has just bought a house facing on the 
State House yard, for which he pays $43,000. 
He will reconstruct the interior and make it his 
family residence. 

The managing editor of the Journal, Hon. S. N. 
Stockwell, probably has a longer penholder than 
most other men inthis region. In fact it reaches 
from the Journal office to his residence at “Hill- 
side,” Roxbury district, a distance of about three 
miles, cost $1500, and consists of a special tele- 
graphic wire. He is thus able to communicate 
freely with the office at all hours of the day and 
night when at home. 

One of our principal architects prophesies that 
in less than twenty years all the buildings in this 
city will be of brick, stone or iron, because tin:ber 
is growing scarce and high so rapidly. Our 
timber should be treated to the carbolic acid pro- 
cess. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The citizens of Lexington celebrated the 96th 
anniversary of the revolutionary tight in that 
town, Wednesday, by dedicating a memorial hall 
in honor of the heroes. who fell at Lexington in 
1775 and those of her sons who fell in the late 
war. The cerenionies embraced a military and 
civil procession, an address by Hon. Charles 
Hudson, a dinner and a ball. Among the statues 
to be placed in the hall is one representing ‘‘the 
minute man of ’76,’”’ and ‘the Union soldier.’’ 
The names of the Lexington men who fell ia both 
wars are appropriately inscribed on tablets. 

Dr. Loring of Salem sold 22 of his Ayrshires at 
auction, on Tuesday, for $3175. There was a 
large attendance of stock-fanciers. 

The bailing apparatus at the central shaft of 
the Hoosac tunnel has been started, and is fast 
gaining upon the large a:nount of water which 
had accumulated there. The break in the Haupt 
tunnel has been repaired and work resumed. 

Mrs. Livermore wickedly attributes the popu- 
larity of woman-suffrage in Foxboro’ to a lecture 
against it by Rev. Mark ‘Trafton. Like most 
public assailants of this cause, he se overcharged 
his attack with ridicule and bitterness that it re- 
coiled to his own overthrow. Women who were 
indifferent before were stung into living interest 
—and those who were hostile deserted their flag, 
if Mr. Trafton had become the standard-bearer. 
The property on which women paid taxes, last 
year, in New Bedford, was $1,819,600, or more 
than the whole valuation of many towns in the 
Commonwealth. A proposition to disfranchise one 
of these towns having a valuation of a paltry two 
millions or so would be received at the State 
House witha shudder, yet there are a good many 
legislators, in both branches, who see nothing 
wrong in keeping the women who pay taxes in 
New Bedford away from the ballot-box. Proba- 
bly the whole amount of property in Massachu- 
setts on which women pay taxes exceeds $75,- 
000,000, and the taxes thus paid more than a 
million dollars, yet none of these tax-payers have 
a chance to vote, even for town officers. If this 
is not ‘taxation without representation,’’ what is? 
The number of women who pay taxes in New 
Bedford is 409, and the amount of their taxes, last 
year, was more than $28,000, enough to carry on 
a town of six thousand inhabitants. 

A fire at Hyde Park, on Sunday, destroyed the 
extensive works of the Union Vise Company end 
the currying establishment of the Messrs Easton. 
The Vise Company lose $35,000; insured for $30, - 
000. The Eastons were also wellinsured. One 
hundred and thirty hands are thrown out of em- 
ployment. 

Marblehead is about to fence in for preserva- 
tion an old fort built in 1070 for protection 
against Indians, and the only relic of the kind 
now standing. 

The Hoosac tunnel was advanced 405 1-2 feet 
during March—the east end 153 feet, the central 
shaft 84 feet, and the west end 104 feet, while 64 
1-2 feet of brick arch was completed. 

VERMONT. 

The ‘Old Catamount tavern” at Bennington 
Center was burned by an incendiary recently. 
This house was the rendezvous of the “Green 
Mountain Boys’’ during the troubles with New 
York before the revolution, and in it met the 
council of safety, composed of such men as Ethan 
Allen, Seth Warner, Remember Baker, Moses 
Robinson, Jonas Fay and Isaac Tichenor. It was 
the headquarters of Stark and his brother officers 
during the war of the revolution, and the prison 
house of the British officers taken at the battle of 
Bennington. It was also the infant State House 
of Vermont during the trying times following the 
revolutionary struggle. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


I" MAY-DAY SALE.— 

The ladies of the Twenry-EIGHTH CONGREGATION- 
AL Soctery, of Boston (late Rev. Theodore Parker’s,) 
will holda 








MAY-DAY SALE 
at FraTerRNiTY Rooms, 554 Washington St., on Mon- 
DAY, May 1, (May-Day,) commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

A large variety of useful and ornamental articles, 
fancy goods, flowers, photographs, etc., etc., will be of- 
ered for sale, and the children will maintain a table of 
their own. 

Refreshments served throughout the day, and an AN- 
TIQUARIAN TEA-PARTY given in the evening. 

The public generally are invited to the sale, while 
the old friends of Mr. Parker will find much to interest 
them. 

Tickets of admission, good through the day and even- 
ing, 25 cts.; do., including admission to the tea-party, 
50 cts.—can now be had at Ditson & Co.'s, and at the 
door on the day of sale. 2t Apr. 22. 


3@- PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL.—There will be three va- 
cancies for boys or girls May 1. Parents proposing to 
send young children to the Upper School in the autumn 
will benefit them, and perhaps advance their education 
a year, by having them spend the summer quarter in 
the Preparatory School. CUSHING & LADD. 

Apr. 22. 2t 


(ter NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 





EMPLOYS THE Mosr EMINENT INSTRUCTORS IN THE 
LAND! 

OFFERS UNRIVALLED ADVANTAGES FOR PURSUING 
THE STUDY oF Music. 

SITUATIONS PROCURED. 

FirreeNn DoLLARs PER TERM THE Higiest CHARGE 
In ANY DEPARTMENT. 

SuMMER TeRM OrveNs APRIL 24. 

Circulars containing full information mailed free on 
application to E. TOURJEE, Director. 
Apr. 8. 3t 
1@>" MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
TION, No. 48 Summer Sr., Cor, oF Ancu.—Sic per 
cent. per annum interest will be paid by this Institution, 
from this date on all deposits which remain in bank 
six months next prior to the semi-annual dividend days, 
and five per cent. on all other deposits for each and ev- 
ery full intervening calendar month they have remained 
in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends. This is the 
only Savings Bank in the State that pays interest on ihe 
deposits for each and every month they remain in bank. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200,000, and on 
the first day of October a surplus exceeding $75,000. 
Boston, Oct. 17, 1870. 3m Jan. 28. 





FOR MAY. 
THE NURSERY. 
A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Terms, $1.50 a year in advance; 15 cents a single num- 
ber. A liberal discount to clubs. Premiums given for 
obtaining new subscribers. A sample number for ten 


cents. 
Address the Publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bronilield Street, 


Apr. 22. BOSTON. lt 





PER LATE STEAMEBRS. 
GEO. LYON & CO., 


TAILORS, 





Are now receiving large additions to their Immense 
Stock of Fine 


‘Tailoring Goods. 
Prices Always the Lowest 


FOR GOOD GARMENTS. 


In their Spacious and Elegant 


12 WEST STREET CHAMBERS, 





Apr.22. It = CORNER WASIIINGTON ST. 
& BOQ FOR THE 
PEOPLE. 

JUST PUBLISHED: 

LIFE AND LETTERS 


— OF— 


HUGH MILLER. 


By Prerer Bayne, author of “The Christian Life," ete. 
Price $4. 

Peter Bayne’s long-looked-for Life of the great Scotch 
Geologist and elegant writer, HUGH MILLER, is now 
completed. The Biography of a man like Hugh Miller, 
by Peter Bayne, the prince of biographers, as is shown 
in his ‘Christian Life,’ of which the Hon. R. C. Win- 
throp says: “It is the most charming specimen of con- 
densed biography I have ever met,’ and the British 
Banner say3: ‘“‘These sketches we consider the finest 
things of the kind that have ever appeared in the pres- 
ent century,’’ can not fail of being deeply interesting, 
and must be universally welcomed by American readers. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 


59 Washington St., Boston. 


2 vols., 12mo., cloth. 





Apr. 22. lt 
“TIBEREYVY TREE 


BLOCK,” 
456 Washington Street, 
CORNER OF ESSEX STREET. 
YOUTHS’, BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE CLOTHING, 


The Largest and Choicest Stock Ever Of- 
fered to the Trade. 


These goods have been made up especially for the city 
trade, and for neatness and thoroughness of work, as 
well as style, are equal to ordered work. 


Prices the Lowest. 


S. P. BENNETT & CO, 


456 Washington Street, 
2t 


One Price. 





Corner Essex St. 


GEORGE HEWS & CO. — 


(Established in 1831.) 








Sunday Services. 

Mvsic HALL MgetinGs.—Prof. Denton will speak 
next Sunday, at 2}. M. from the text: ‘‘Tongues in 
trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, 
and good in everything.” i 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
GLU-ENE! Once ‘used always used. It gives perfect | 
satisfaction. ‘Tis a household necessity. Only 25c. 





LET JOY ABOUND. 

Let joy abound! the winter's gone! 

The ice and snow now leave the plains; 
The fields, long of their verdure shorn, 

Grow green beneath the vernal rains; 
The flowers around our pathway bloom, 

And with their fragrance fill the air; | 
New beauties Nature doth assume, | 

And everything looks young and fair. | 
The Boys are putting on NEw CLOTHEs, 

Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Which they have purchased at FENNo’s, 
| Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


MARRIAGES. 
lith inst... by Rev. Dr. Edson of Lowell, George 8. 
| Derby to Caroline M., daughter of Josiah G. Abbot. 
| In this city, 13th inst., at Hollis street church, by 
Rev. George L. Chaney, assisted by Rev. Wm. P. Til- 
den, Dr. Charles B. Purvis of Washington, D. C., to 
Miss Ann Maria Hatheway, of Eastport, Maine. 
! 19th inst., by Rev. C. A. Bartol, Mr. Melzar V. Farns- 
worth of Shirley to Emma F. Lothrop of Boston. 


DEATHS, 
In this city, 19th inst., Wm. P. Emerson, 50 yrs, 
In South Boston, 18th inst., Joseph H., youngest child 
of Rev. Joseph H. Clinch, 18 yrs. 
In Malden, 15th inst.. Eugene Carlton, infant son of 
Charles S. and Annie Louise Josselyn. 


In Newton, 18th inst., Mrs. Welthea, widow of the 
| late Hon. William James of South Scituate, 78 yrs. 8 / 




















mos. 
Qth inst., Rev. William Bell, 79 yrs. 10 mos. 


| at prices from &) to $25). 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
We will sell a good Piano for a small profit, and war- 
rant it, which we feel justified in saying after an expe- 
rience of thirty-five years in the business. Any person 


| wishing to purchase and not feeling able to pay the en- 
| tire price down for an instrument, can, by payment of 
| $25 to $100 at the time, and from 5) cents to one dollar 


a day afterward, have the use of a fine Piano, at the 


same time having this convenient method of paying for 


it. Grand, Square and Upright Pianos to rent, anda 
portion of the rent allowed toward the purchase. Sec- 
ond-hand Pianos, Organs and Melodeons, in good order, 
Pianos tuned and repaired 
inthe best mauner. Old Pianos bought or taken in ex- 
change. 


GEORGE HEWS & CO., 


379 Washington Street. 


Apr. 22. tf 


“FURNISHING GOODS 
DEPARTMENT. 


We havein Stock alot of about twenty dozen Fine 
White Shirts of English manufacture, imported by our- 
selves, which we desire to close out this season: we have 


| therefore reduced the price on these goods, and now of- 


fer them at 


8S1.50 Each, 


less than one-half the cost of importation. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 Washington Street. 


Apr. 22. It 
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JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


Invite the attention of Ladies to a more 


— Oor— 


DRESS SHAWLS 


FROM LONDON, PARIS AND CALCUTTA 


ssortment embraces 

INDIA STRIPED. Long and square, $30 to 2150. 

INDIA FILLED AND OPEN CENTER. 
In Black and Scarlet. $100 to $800. 


FRENCH CASHMERE. 
Filled and Open Centers. 


Long and Square. 
In Black, White, and 


Scarlet. 
STRIPE CASHMERE, Long and Square. 
PAISLEY. Long andSquare. OpenCenter. Dark 
Colorings. 


PAISLEY. Longand Square. Open Center. White, 
Black and Scarlet. ‘‘Pencil Borders.” 
FRENCH CASHMERE. 
“Imitation India.” 


Long and Square. 


These goods have been personally selected by our own 
buyers in the foreign markets, and include the 


FIRST FRENCH IMPORTATION 


Since the Franco-German war. All are offered at 


SMALLEST POSSIBLE PROFIT 


ON COST. 





— ALSO — 


A FULL LINE 
— OoF— 
WOOL SHAWLS, 
CONSISTING OF 


PREMIERE, Long and Square, Giray and Highl'd. 


ADRIATIC, pS: Gray and Stripes. 
VERONA, “t me 
— AND THE — 


OTTOMAN REVERSIBLE SHAWL, 


French, German, English and American, 
N GREAT VARIETY, 
—AT— 
Prices from $-£ to $20. 
— BESIDE THE — 
PRECIOSA, 
MINERVA, 
ROMAN, 
BENGAL, 
2-NIAGARA, 
MAY QUEEN, &e., 
All of which are strikingly handsome for the street, 
seashore and mountains, 





— ALSO — 


ALARGE AND HANDSOME ASSORTMENT 


— OF — 


WORSTED SHAWLS, 


Foreign and Domestic, 


Varying in price from $3 to $12, embracing the follow- 
ing styles :— 


BAIN DE MER, CARLOTTA, 
BEATRICE, ORLEANS, 
NORMA, MARIA, 
VERONA, SUEZ, 
SEDAN, FIDELLO, 


SPRING STYLE, &e., &c., 


And a few cases of 


GENTS’ TRAVELLING SHAWLS 


— AND— 
Carriage Robes, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES! 
— AND— 

RAW AND SPUN SILK SHAWLS. 
plain gray and black and white checks. 
SHETLAND SHAWLS, All Styles and Colors. 
Price $2 to $10. 
CASHMERE AND MERINO. 
BLACK, Long and Square. 


The whole forming a collection unequalled now or 
heretofore upon the American continent. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 
Apr. 22. lt 


In 


PLAIN 





NEW EDITION READY 
TO-DAY. 


PERFECT PEN PICTURES. 


OVER THE OCEAN; 

—OF— 

AND SCENES 

FOREIGN LANDS. 

sy CURTIS GUILD, Editor Boston Commercial Bulle- 
tin. 


SIGIITS 


lvol., Crown 8vo. Price $2.50. 
SECOND EDITION. 

This bright and vivacious book of foreign travel has 
received the most flattering encomiums from the press 
all over the country. 
The New York Tribune says: 
“Guild's choice of topics is excellent; the interest of 
his descriptions never flags. No virtuous American, 
with the hope of a Parisian heaven before his eyes, 
should fail to remember this volume while packing for 
the voyage.” 
The New York Albion says: 
“This is certainly a collection of some of the most 
rfect pen-pictures of Sights and Scenes in Foreign 
uands we have ever read.”’ 
The Pittsburg Chronicle says: 
“An elegant narrative of travels, and full of animated 
description.”’ 
The Boston Post says: 
“There are few who can see so much and tell what 
they have seen so pleasantly as the author of OVER THE 
OCEAN,” 
The Portland /’ress says: 
“He has a wonderfully lively method of description 
that reminds us of Tom Brown." 
The Detroit Post says: 
“Describes the masterpieces of Michael Angelo with 
the air of a connoisseur; discourses of relics with the 
zeal of an antiquary.”’ 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 

149 Washington Street, Beston. 
LEE, SAEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 47 and 49 Green 
street, New York. lt Apr. 22. 
= es a0 : sheen aoe EE 
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THE E 
BLOCK,” 
| 456 WASHINGTON S8T., 
1 CORNER OF ESSEX STREET, 
We are now making to order :— 


| Cheviot Suits, popular celers............ $30 
| Fancy Cassimere Suite......... .........5-- 30 
| Blue Diagemal Suits..................0.000005 32 
| Gemmime Scotch Suits .....................45 35 
Blue, Brown and Black Tricet Suits.... 40 
Blue and Mixed Granite Suits............ 40 


| DRESS AND BUSINESS SUITS AT EQUALLY 
LOW PRICES. 
Our stock of PIECE GOODS comprises all the la- 
test styles of the best Foreign and American makes. 
We guarantee the most thorough workmanship and 
perfect fit. 
ONE PRICE. 


§, P. BENNETT & CO., 


456 Washington St., 


BRILLIANT EXHIBI- 
TION 

2 . . | 

Complete and Extensive Variety suction tuvRspay, apr. 2, 


Than it has been their privilege to offer heretofore. The | 


GREAT SALE OF 
| STANDARD BOOKS AT AUCTION, 


To close the estate of the late W. V. Spencer, com- 
mencing TUESDAY, April 25, at 10 A. M., and to be 
continued the following days. 





The following SCIENTIFIC BOOKS to be sold at 
—aT— 


| No. 2 Hamilton Place. 


— BY — 


| LEONARD & CO. 


} 

| URE’S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, ete. 3 volumes. Oc 
tavo. Latest Edition. 

WATT'S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 5 vol- 
umes. Octavo. The latest and most complete Chem- 
istry extant. 

RANKINE’S CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
Edition. Revised in 1870. 

RANKINE’S STEAM ENGINE, and ecther Prime 
Movers. Fifth Edition. 

RANKINE’S MACHINERY AND MILLWORK. 

RANKINE’S APPLIED MECHANICS. 

RANKINE’S USEFUL RULES AND TABLES, re- 
lating to Mensuration, Engineering, Structures aud 
Machines. 

HISTORY OF THE PROCESSES OF MANUFAC- 
TURE AND USES OF PRINTING, GAS-LIGUT, 
POTTERY, GLASS AND IRON. 


' 


Seventh 


MUSPRAT’S CHEMISTRY. 2vols. O:ctavo. Half 
Russia. 
And Other Scientific Works, 
Also a large lot of FRENCH BOOKS, 
Apr. 22. lt 


POPULAR NEW BOOKS. 
THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
Price $2.00. 


Also, by the same author—Price $1.50, 


A PAINTER'S CAMP. 


{From the Atlantic Monthly.) 

“They (‘A Painter's Camp in the Highlands,’ aud 
‘Thoughts about Art’) are the most usefud books that 
could be placed in the hands of the American Art pub- 
lic. If we were asked where the most intelligent, the 
most trustworthy, the most practical and the most 
interesting exposition of Modern Art and cognate sub- 
jects is to be found, we should point to Hamerton’s 
writings. 


A VISIT TO MY DISCONTENTED COUSIN. 
Price $1.00. 

“The story is of the simplest, reminding us of Thack- 
eray in his smaller pieces, and the reader is led on quite 
as much by its interest as by the wit and play of thought 
which sparkle on every page. We can strongly recom- 
mend this short tale to all cultivated minds.’’"—JVest- 
minster Review, 





Sold everywhere, Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 











Apr. 22. BOSTON. It 
SUPERIOR! 
“HOWE” 

Sewing Machines. 
— AND— 


BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


Jan. 21. 144 Tremont street, Boston. 


“MRS. HARDY, 
TRANCE MEDIUM, 


125 WEST CONCORD ST., BOSTON. 
Hours from 9 till 4. Public Circles Sunday and 
Wednesday Evenings. 3m Apr. 1 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (twe medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


Mar. 4. 118 Milk Street, Buston. ly 


E. L. ALLEN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior quall- 
ty of the Photographs he is now making. These pic- 
tures combine some of the latest improvements in 
French and German Photography, and are believed to 
be equal to anything produced in the city. tf Nov. 5. 


GAS FIXTURES 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


— BY THE— 
MANUFACTURERS, 


R. HOLLINGS &€CO., 
369 : 
Washington Street, 


FRENCH BRONZES 


— AND— 


MARBLE CLOCKS 
AT COST OF IMPORTATION. 
Get Our Prices. 


Jan. 28. ly 


THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
CARPET CO. 


HAVE REMOVED 
TO THEIR 
NEW BUILDING, 
76, 78, 80 and 82 
FRIEND STREET, 


Next to the corner of Hanover street, a few doors be 
low their Old Stand. 


JAMES TOLMAN, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


118 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


A large and well-selected stock of 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN GOODS, 


Always on hand, which will be made up in the best 
manner, 
AT REASONABLE'PRICES. 





NEWELL HARDING &Co., 


SILVERSMITHS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 


OLD STAND, 
Court Square, 
BOSTON. 
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260 A WEEK paid. If you want business, 


send stamp to NoveLty Co., Saco, Me. Ely Apld 


1 @—1870.—USE THE “ VEGETABLE 
82 PULMONARY BALSAM.” The old stand- 
es 





hs, Colds, Consumption. 


for Co 
Ros. & Co., Boston. Et 


UTLER 


ard remed 
better.”’ 


GENTS, READ THIS! We wit Pay 
A AGENTS A SALARY OF $3) PER WEEK and ex- 
commission, to sell our new 
and wonderfal inventions. Address M. WAGNER & 
CO., Marshall, Mich. Rom Feb. 18. 


.A7 ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day) to sell 

_ celebrated HOME 5 ork sEWT G MA- 
CHINE. Has the roy ape makes the ‘‘lock-stitch”’ 
alike on both sides), and pe licensed. The best and 


heapest family Sewin, ne in the market. Ad- 
aan JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 





penses, or allow a lar, 





ENTERTAIN MENTS. 





ae THE GLOBE. 
. - > 
wet hoe eee 





This afternoon and evening. 


ARRAH-NA-POGUE, 


and on Monday and Tuesday for the last times. 


“Tur Rent Day” and “Born ° i CK” 
Wednesday. RN TO Goop LUCK” on 


“SCHOOL” on Friday evening and Saturday afternoon. 





In “Tut Rent Day” Mr. Wallack will appe-: 
‘Martin Heywood,” Mr. Floyd as “Silver Jen Mr. 
LeMoyne as “Crumbs,” Mr. Fiske as “Bullfrog,” Mr. 
Daly as “Hyssop,” Mrs. Chanfrau as “Rachel Hey wood,” 
Miss Orton as “Polly Briggs.” In “Scuoot” Mr. Floyd 
will appear as ‘Jack Poyntz,”’ Mrs. Chanfrau as ‘Bella 
Marks,’’ Miss Orton as ‘Naomi Tighe,” Miss Harris as 
“Mrs. Sutcliffe.” The other roles will be sustained by 
the original cast. In “BorN To Goop Luck,” Mr. 
Dominick Murray will appear in his great role of “Pan- 
deen O' Rafferty.” 


Mis. 3. BD. Beam iiss: LESSEE AND MANAGER, 





This (Saturday) afternoon and evening, the startling 
sensational Drama, founded upon fact, entitled 


MORMONS, 
Or, LIFE IN SALT LAKE CITY. 

Produced with uew scenery, appointments anda pow- 
erful cast by the Boston Theater Company. Act 1— 
The Springs on the Prairies by Moonlight. Act 2- 
Brigham Y oung’s Private oftice—The Mormon Temple. 
Act 3—Rocky Canon in the Mountains. 

Monday, return of the company to the Boston Thea- 
ter, when, for one week, 

WILLIAM CRESWICK, JAMES BEN- 
NETT and WALTER MONTGOMERY 
will appear in a round of SHAKESPEREAN CHAR- 
ACTERS. caves 

Monday, May 1, 


first appearance of Mr. JOSEP 
JEFFERSON. " ppearance of Mr. JOSEPH 





ROTHERMEL’S GREAT STATE PAINTING 
IS NOW ON EXHIBITION (for a very short time,) at 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING. 


Admission 25 cents. 


Take your Opera Glasses. tf 





GREENOUGH’s 


STATUE OF “GRIEF,” 


Exhibited by the Sculptor for the benefit of the 
MUSEUM OF THE FINE ARTs, 
At the Picture Gallery of 
ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 
127 Tremont Street, 
For a short time only. Tickets 25 cents; five for $1. 
Apr. 1. tf 


-WORCESTER’S 
ROYAL QUARTO DICTIONARY ! 


1854 PAGES! 
OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS } 
THE LARGEST ! 
THE CHEAPEST ! 
THE BEST! 
tH The BEST SCHOLARS USE IT, and PREFER it. 
BUY WORCESTER and 
IAVE THE BEST. 
For sale by all booksellers. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 


PULBLISIIERS,, 
17 Milk Street, BOSTON. 








—- on ——— 


HOWLAND & JONES, 
(Successors to Oris Norcross & Co.,) 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


IMPORTERS, 
23 and 24 South Market Street, 
(Opposite the Dome of Faneuil Hall Market.) 


Just landed by late ships, full invoices 


WHITE GRANITE, 


Of the different English Manufactures, including T. & 
R. BOOTE’'S PRIZE MEDAL WARE. 


— ALSO — 


John Edwards's New “ Havre” and “Cale 
nis’? Semi-Porcelain, or Porcelain de 
Terra, now so much sought after. 


FRENCH CHINA, 


Recent Importations, 

Embracing full lines of the Staple White, or New Mod- 
els; also, Gold Band and Color and Gold Decorations, 
in Dinner, Tea and Toilet Ware, Cuspadores, Vases, &c. 


Extra Thick Hotel Ware, 
By the package, or repacked in lots to suit. 

The above goods are fresh from the Potteries In Eu- 
rope, are well suited to the wants of the city and coun- 
try trade, and will be sold at the lowest REDUCED 
market values, by ths package, or in lots to suit. 


FRUIT JARS. 


Mason's, Millville, Gem and others, throughout the 
season, at the lowest manufacturers’ rates. 
OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 
NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and 
will immediately be put into paper, without being ex- 
posed to inspection. The eer, cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
Paren MANUFACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 43 Water St., Boston. 


NEW MUSIC! 
CLUBS OF TWELVE FOR $24. 


Subscribers to Peters’ Musical Monthly are receivin 
all the latest and best Music by Hays, Thomas, Kinkel, 
Frey, Keller, Bishop, ete., at less than one cent per page. 
It is issued on the first of every month, is printed on fime 
white paper, from full-size music plates, and contains 
over $5 worth of our latest and best music in every num- 
ber. 

Single numbers, 3) cents; $3 per year. Back numbers 
supplied. Vol. 1V., from July to December, sent bymail 
on receipt of $1.50. 

Four copies one year for $9. 

J. L. PETERS, Music Publisher, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 
Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel. 


FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
. beg call the attention of the lovers of foreign Litera- 
ure to 


OUR NEW FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


SCHOENHOF & MOELLER, 


40 Winter street, Boston. 
Subscriptions taken for all Foreign Periodicals. 
PHILBRICK’S 
ERS. 
BY HON. JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent of Public Schools of Boston. 
THE AMERICAN UNION SPEAKER, 
For High Schools and Academies, 613 pages. Pric 
$2.25. 














SPEAK- 


THE PRIMARY UNION SPEAKER, 
For Primary Schools and Children from six to twelve 
years of age. 16) pages. Price 65 cents. 
These are the latest and best Speakers _—. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. Published by 
THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 
Successors to Taggard & ‘Thompson, 
25 & 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 
ITY OF BOSTON.— Lamp PROPOSALS 


Wastep.—City oF Boston, LAMe DEPART- 
MENT, CiTy Hatt, April 20th, 1871—Sealed_ proposals 
will be received at this office until Monday, May Ist, at 
12 o’clock M., for the repairing of all glass, wood, tin, 
copper or metal work of the street lanterns, both oiland 
as, in the City Proper from May 6th, 1571, to May 6th, 
"ie separate proposals for the same work at East 
Boston, South Boston, Roxbury or Dorchester. 
Specifications may be seen at the office of the Super- 
intendent of Lamps. 

The committee reserve the right to accept or reject 
any or all proposals which may be made. 

Proposals will be marked “Proposals for Repairing 
Lanterns,” and addressed to the undersigned at this 
office. GEO. D. RICKER, 

lt 


Apr. 22. Chairman Committee on Lamps. 
ITY OF BOSTON.—Po tice Notice.—| Ex- 
tracts trom the Statutes of 1867—Chapter 130.) 

Sect. 1. Every owner or keeper of a dog shall annual- 
ly, on or before the thirtieth day of April, cause it to be 
registered, numbered, described and licensed for one 
year from the first day of the ensuing May, and shall 
cause it to wear around its neck a collar, distinctly 
marked with its owner’s name and its registered num- 
ber, and shall pay for such license for a male dog two 
dollars, and for a female dog five dollars 

Owners and keepers of —_ in this city are reminded 
that said dogs must be num red and registered in the 
records of the Police Department 

During the Present Month. 

Applications for licenses must be made at the several 
CE STATIONS, within which the owners of said 








PO 
reside. E. H. SAVAGE, 
sf tace Chief of Police, } Chief of Police. 
Boston, April 4, 1871. 
Apr. 8. 4t 








Apr. 2. 2t COR. OF ESSEX ST. 


burgh, Pa., Chicago, lll.,or St. Louis,Mo. Ely 810 
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“The Republic in its Unity---the Peo- 
ple in their Rights.” 


REMARKS OF HON. CHARLES SUMNER, 
In the United States Senate, on the ‘‘Ku-Klux” bill, Thurs- 
day, April 13, 1871. 


The questions presented in this debate have 
been of tact and of constitutional law. It is in- 
sisted on one side that a condition of things ex- 
ists in certain States affecting life, liberty, proper- 
ty and the enjoyment of equal rights, which can 
be corrected only by the national arm. On the 
other side this statement is controverted; and it 
is argued also that such intervention is inconsist- 
ent with the constitution of the United States. 
On both questions, whether of fact or law, I can- 
not hesitate. To my mind outrages are proved 
fearful in character. Nor can I doubt the power 
under the constitution to apply the remedy. The 
evidence is cumulative. Ruffians in paint and 
disguise seize the innocent, insult them, rob them, 
murder them. Communities are kept under this 
terrible shadow, aid ti:is terror falls especially 
upon those who have stood by the Union in its 
bloody trial, and those others of different color 
who have just been admitted to the blessings of 
freedom. ‘To both of these classes is our nation 
bound by every obligation of public faith. We 
cannot see tlem_ sacrificed without apostasy. If 
the power to protect them fails, then is the na- 
tional constitution a failure. I do not set forth 
the evidence, for this has been amply done by 
others, and to repeat it would be only to occupy 
time and to darken the hour. 

The report of the committee, at least as re- 
gards one State, the testimony of the public press, 
the stories of violence with which the air is laden, 
and private letters with their painful narrations, 
all these unite, leaving no doubtas to the harrow- 
ing condition of things in certain States lately in 
rebellion. Not the same in all these States, or in 
all parts of a State, but suc! as to show in many 
States the social fabric menaced, disturbed, im- 
periled in its very foundations, while life, liberty, 
property and the enjoyment of equal rights are 
without that security which is the first condition 
of civilization, This is the case simply stated. 
If such things can be, without a remedy upplied, 
if need be by the national arm, then are we little 
more than a bundle of sticks, but not a nation. 
Believing that we are a nation, I cannot doubt 
the power and the duty of the national govern- 
ment. ‘hus on general grounds do I approach 
the true conclusion. 

So long as slavery endured a’ State was al- 
lowed to play the turtle, and sheltered within its 
sh-ll to escape the application of those master 
principles which are truly national, Tie Decla- 
ration of Independence, with its immortal truths, 
was in abeyance. The constitution itself was in- 
terpreted always in support of slavery. I never 
doubted that this interpretation was wrong, even 
in the days of slavery, but it is doubly, triply 
wrong now that the Declaration of Independence 
is at last regarded, and the constitution not only 
makes slavery impossible, but assures the citizen 
in the enjoyment of equal rights. I do not quote 
these texts, whether of the Declaration or the con- 
stitution. You know them by heart, but these 
are not vain words. Vital in themselves, they 
are armed with all needful powers to carry them 
into execution. As in other days slavery gave 
its character to the constitution, filling it with 
its own denial of equal rights, and compelling 
the national government to be its instrument, so 
now do I insist that liberty must give its charac- 
ter to the constitution, filling it with life-giving 
presence, and compelling the national govern- 
ment to be its instrument. 

Once the nation served slavery, and in this 
service ministered to State rights. Now it must 
serve liberty with kindred devotion, even to the 
denial of State rights. Ail this, I insist, is plain, 
according to rules of interpretations, simple and 
commanding. In other days, while the sinister 
intluence prevailed, the States were surrounded 
by a Chinese wall, so broad that horsemen and 
chariots could travel upon it abreast; but that 
wall has now been thrown down, and the citizen 
everywhere is under the protection of the same 
equal laws, not only without distinction of color, 
but also without distinction of State. What 
makes us a nation? Not armies, not fleets, not 
fortifications, not commerce, reaching every 
shore abroad, not industry, filling every vein at 
home, not population, thronging the highway. 
None of these make our nation. The national 
life of this republic is found in the principle of 
unity, and in the equal rights of all our people, 
all of which, being national in character, are nec- 
essarily placed under the great safeguard of the 
nation. 

Let the national unity be assailed and the na- 
tion will spring to its defense. Let the humblest 
citizen in the remotest village be assailed in the 
enjoyment of equal rights, and the nation must do 
for that humblest citizen what it would do for it- 
self. And this is only according to the original 
promises of the Declaration of Independence, and 
the more recent promises of the constitutional 
amendments, the two concurring in the same na- 
tional principles. Do you question the binding 
character of the great Declaration? Then do I 
invoke the constitutional amendments. But you 
cannot turn from either, and each establishes be- 
yond question the boundaries of national power, 
making it coéxtensive with the national unity and 
the equal rights of all originally declared and sub- 
sequently assured. Whatever is announced in 
the Declaration is essentially national, and go also 
is all that is assured. The principles of the Dec- 
laration, reintorced by the constitutional amend- 
ments, cannot be allowed to suffer. Being com- 
mon to all, they must be under the safeguard of 
all. 

Nor can any State set up its local system against 
the universal law. Equality implies universali- 
ty, and what is universal must be national. If 
each State is left to determine the protection of 
equal rights, then will protection vary according 
to the State, and equal rights will prevail only ac- 
cording to the accident of local law. ‘There will 
be as many equalities as States. Therefore, in 
obedience to reason, as well as solemn mandate, 
isthis power in the nation. Nor am [ deterred 
from this conclusion by any cry of centralism, or 
it may be of imperialism. These are terms bor- 
rowed trom France, where this abuse has become 
a tyranny, subjecting the most distant communi- 
ties, even in the details of administration, to cen- 
tral control. Mark, if you please, the distinction. 
But no such tyranny is proposed among us, nor 
any interference of any kind with matters local in 
eharacter. The nation will not enter the State, 
except fur the safeguard of mghts national in char- 
acter, and then only as the sunshine, with benefi- 
cent power, and, like the sunsbine, tor the equal 
good ofall. As well assail the sun because tt is 
central, because it is imperial. Here is a great 
centralization, here is a generous imperialism, 
shunning with patriotic care that injurious cen- 
tralization and that fatal imperialism which have 
been the Nemesis of France. 

I hail that other centralism which supplies an 
equal protection to every citizen, and that other 
imper aiism which makes equal rights the su- 
preme law, to be maintained by the national arm 
in all parts of the land. ‘Centralism,” “imperi- 
alism.”’ Give methe centrali-m of liberty. Give 
me the imperialism otequal mghts. And may this 
national capitol, where we are now assembled, 
be the emblem ot our nation, planted ona hill-top 
with portals opening North and South, East and 
West, with spacious chambers and with arching 
dome, crowned by the image of liberty. Such is 
our imperial republic, but in nothing is it so truly 
imperial as in that beneficent sovereignty which 
rises‘like the dome, crowned by the image of liber- 
ty. ©oram Ideterred by any party cry. The Re- 
publican party must do its work, which is nuth- 
ing less than the regeneration of the nation, ac- 
cording to the promises of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. To maintain toe republic in all its 
unity, and the people in their rights, such is this 
transcendent duty. Nor do I tear any political 
party which assails these sacred promises, even it 
it talsely assume the name of Democrat. How 
powerless their efforts against these immortal prin- 
ciples. For myself 1 know no better service than 
that which [ now announce. Here have I labor- 
ed steadfastly from early life, bearing obloquy and 
enmity, and here again IL pledge the energies 
which remain to me, even if obloguy and enmity 
survive.’ 





MISCELLANY. 

Goop Sayines.—I go so far as to believe that 
internal contentment has a secret influence over 
fate, and attracts good luck.—Descurtes. 

It is better to be worn out with work in a 
thronged community than to perish of inanition 
in a stagnant solitude.— Bronte. 

Spaniards and Portuguese are the most cruel 
people in Christendom. The Inguisition grew 
out of the character of Spain and Portugal as 
naturally as toad-stools grow trom rotten stumps 
in the woods.— Parker. 

How a Bor Waxes Ur.—It is morning. Day- 
light streams into the windows; the sun shines on 
the hilltops. The sounds of stirring life are be- 
ginning to be heard about the house. Watch the 
boy. Sull and motionless as a figure of marble. 
As you look, the gates of sleep are suddenly un- 
locked. He is awake in a twinkling—awake all 
over. His blue eyes are wide open and bright— 
his lip part with a shout—his lege fly out in differ- 
ent directions—his arms are in rapid motion—he 
flope over with a spring—in ten seconds he has 
turned a couple ot somersaults, and presents be- 
fore you a living illustration of perpetual motion. 
There is no deliberate yawning, no slow stretch- 





ing of indolent limbs, no lazy rubbing of sleepy 
eyes, no gradually becoming awake about it. 
With a snap like a pistol shot, he is thoroughly 
awake and kicking—wide awake to the top end of 
each particular hair. The wonderful thing about 
it is its suddenness and completeness.— Beecher. 


True HeroisM.— 

Let others write of battles fought 
On bloody, ghastly fields, : 

Where honor greets the man who wiias, 
And death the man who yields; 

But I will write of him who fights 
And vanquishes his sins, 

Who struggles on through weary years 
Against himself, and wins. 

He is a hero, staunch and brave, 
Who fights an unseen foe, 

And puts at last beneath his feet 
His passions base and low, 2 

And stands erect in manhood’s might, 
Undaunted, undismayed— 

The bravest man that drew a sword 
In foray or in raid. 

It calls for something more than brawn 
Or muscle to o’ercome 

An enemy who marcheth not 
With banner, plume and drum— 

A foe, forever lurking nigh, 
With silent, stealthy tread, 

Forever near your board by day, 
At night beside your bed. 

All honor, then, to that brave heart, 
Though poor or rich he be, 

Who struggles with his baser part— 
Who conquers and is free! 

He may not wear a hero’s crown, 
Nor fill a hero’s grave; 

But truth will place his name among 
The bravest of the brave. 


“Fatner” Taytor.—lI first knew Father Tay- 
lor when he was in the prime of his powers, 
preaching in his little chapel at the North-end, 
which was crowded every day with a very mixed 
congregation, mostly sailors and sailors’ wives, 
but interspersed with ladies from the West-end 
and scholars from Cambridge, drawn there by his 
marvellous eloquence. To no one whom I have 
ever heard speak could that much-abused word 
“eloquence” be so wellapplied. Few of our great 
speakers are eloquent. Orators are numerous; 
goud thinkers are not few; but a truly eloquent 
man is one of the most uncommon of the crea- 
tions of God. Such a man, however, was Fa- 
ther Taylor in his best days. He was filled ‘‘with 
a surging, subterranean fire,” he was illuminated 
by an inflowing divine light. His speech was a 
pure cloth of gold. His words came, like airy 
and nimble servitors, from the ends of the earth. 
Each one was a figure in itself; each made a pic- 
ture by itself. No one could ever remember them 
or report them, for all the common associations of 
language were absent—he seemed to create a new 
language for himse!f. Any report would be sure 
to drop out of each sentence some of those origi- 
nal untranslatable phrases which no other man had 
ever put together. With this was connected that 
magnificent picture-painting which br-ught up 
before us the stormy sea, the ship tossed on the 
great shattered waves, the men fighting like he- 
roes in the darkness and tumult with these ter- 
rific forces ot nature. For, in all his pictures of 
nature, humanity was also present, with its ten- 
derness and its courage, its sin and shame and 
glory. He always reminded me of Jeremy Tay- 
lor, unlike as they were. For, though destitute 
of the culture and the gorgeous learning of that 
great master of rhetoric, he could paint just such 
pictures as recur in the sermons of Jeremy Tay- 
lor. And, had any one been able to report him, 
we should have had from kis speeches also a col- 
lection of those 

‘jewels, five words long, 

Which on the stretched forefinger of old time 

Sparkle forever.” 

—James Freeman Clarke. 


Miuitary Contrasts. — The Germans have 
avenged upon the Third Napoleon the contempt 
which the founder of the Bonaparte dynasty avowed 
forthem. The First Napoleon had no great respect 
for Prussian soldiers. 
only a few weeks, which ended in the final break- 
up at Jena, he had struck them down aseasily as a 
lion would strike a dog. The old Prussian generals, 
with all their traditions of victory, never for a mo- 
ment made head against the French conqueror. 
With the irresistible impetus of a railway train, 
Bonaparte had rushed from Paris to Berlin. He 
had snatched from the tomb of Frederick the sword 
that had won so many battles, and with a blow had 
paralyzed the leader of German reiiction, and 
avenged the rout of Rosbach. How could the great 
tactician regard men so easily conquered as formid- 
able enemies? Austria had given him trouble 
enough onthe Danube; Russian serfs had stood like 
iron walls at Borodino and Smolensko; the proud 
Mameluke chivalry had burst like foaming seas 
against his bayonets on that stormy day beneath 
the Pyramids; but the campaign with Prussia, 
whose armies his solid columns had shattered as 
cannon-shot would shatter a garden-fence, was not 
worth his serious remembrance. In the life of 
that modern Cesar, the Jena campaign could be 
summed up in the immortal words, ‘ Veni, vidi, 
vici ;” it deserved no more. In those gloomy last 
days at St. Helena, when Napvleon reviewed his 
past life, explaining here, denying there, softening 
this fault and extenuating that crime, he spoke 
briefly and contemptuously of the Prussians, 
whose defection from his cause he never, indeed, 
forgave. ‘‘Bah! they did little to remind us of 
their past reputation,’’ he said. ‘The men ofJena 
were mere canaille beside my soldiers of Auster- 
litz and Marengo.’’ That proud man little 
thought that the day would come when three 
hundred thousand French prisoners would crowd 
the cities of Germany, with a French Emperor 
among their number; or that halt France would 
one day be under the heel of the Prussian truoper, 
while at the same time three French armies (each 
larger than the force with which Napoleon declar- 
ed he could overrun all Europe) would be hope- 
lessly endeavoring to relieve blockaded Paris. 


Baez as A Vircinran.—The Virginians area 
credulous race, and many of them will no doubt 
believe the hoax of a Virginia newspaper which 
pretends that Baez, the Dominican president, is a 
mulatto who used to belong to a tavern-keeper in 
Jeflersonton, Va., Luckett by name, and was then 
known as ‘'Baize.’’ He got his name from wear- 
ing a suit of green baize, and was celebrated in his 
boyhood for turning somersaults and spouting 
speeches. Baize’s master and mistress died of 
cholera nearly forty years ago, and the lad soon 
disappeared, but was found running a barber's 
shop at San Domingo many years atter by a Vir- 
ginia skipper, Capt. Fairbank, who was a native 
of Jeffersonton, and had visited that village every 
summer for many years, He, therefore, on going 
into the San Domingo barber-shop to get shaved 
at once recognized Baize, although he had grown 
to be a man, and called himselt “B. Baez.’ He 
was captain of the San Domingo guards, spoke at 
public meetings and lectured un several scientific 
subjects, including phrenology. He had almost or 
quite forgotten his mother tongue, but spoke Span- 
ish fluently. Capt. Fairbank knew him for some 
years afterward when trading amongst the islands, 
and Capt. Green and other Virginians of the West 
India squadron, who knew him in his boyish days, 
were in the habit of calling on him and were al- 
ways hospitably entertained by him in San Do- 
mingo. Senator Wade in his first letter from San 
Domingo is quoted as saying: “I was much sur- 
prised to tearn from President Baez that he was 
born a slave in Virginia.” Possibiy he was, but 


the common belief is that he was born at Azua in| 
San Domingo, in 1820, and that his father was a’ 


mulatto of the island. The Virginia editor goes so 
far as to intimate that he was the son of President 
Lincoln, and that the latter ‘‘taught school while 
he studied law at Jeffersonton about or betore 
Baez was born, and that he boarded with Mr. 
Luckett.” 


law till “ Baize’”’ was at least fifteen years old, and 
never taught school in Virginia. 


Bostoy’s Portratt-StaTves.—Tiere are nine 
portrait-statues im public places. The oldest is 


the marble ‘* Washington,” by Sir F. Chantrey. | 
It was bought by subscription, in 1828, and placed | 


in the State House, where it is now almost impos- 
sible to see it. It stands in a recess whose plate- 


glass front reflects the Dorie Hall and gives the) 


statue the appearance of standing with a window 
at its back, a chandelier on its head, and pillars 
and people between it and the person who is try- 
ing to see it. Indeed, all the statues at the State 
House are injured and half hidden in this way. 
As the Andrew cannot be glassed in, it is a ques- 
tion whether a bell-glass will not be set over it. 
The magnificent “Beethoven,” at the Music 
Hall, the only one of the nine with really satis- 


factory drapery, was presented to the city in 1856 


by Mr. C. C. Perkins. 
ford, and cast in Munich. 


It was modeled by Craw- 
In the autumn of the 


same year, “Benjamin Franklin” was placed in 
It was ordered in 1854, | 
of R. S. Greenough; was cast in bronze at Chic- | 


front of the City Hall. 


opee and paid for by the Massachusetts Charita- 
ble Mechanic Association, with the help of other 
contributions. In 1859, the ‘tWebster,”’ in bronze, 
was putin front of the State House; it was cast 
in Munich, from a model by Hiram Powers, and 
paid tor by subscription. In 1865, Miss Srebbins’s 
statue of ‘Horace Mann,” cast ia Munich, and paid 
tor by subscription, was also put in the State 
House grounds. In 1867 Mr. W. W. Story’s 
“Everett” was set up in the Public Garden, and 
has been made fun of ever since. A very large 


In that terrible campaign of | 


This last touch settles the veracity of | 
the writer, for Mr. Lincoln did not begin to study | 


sum was raised to pay for it—much larger than 
was necessary; and a part of the surplus has been 
given towards other statues. In 1868 Col. Henry 
Lee presented to the city Dr. Rimmer’s granite 
statue of “Alexander Hamilton,” which stands 
at the head of Commonwealth avenue. In_ 1869 
Thomas Ball’s fine equestrian statue of “Wash- 
ington” was placed on its pedestal in the Public 
Garden. It was ordered in 1860, the money for 
it being raised by a fair. Tien came the war, 
and all art interests were set aside for a while. 
The model was stored in a stable till the war was 
over; then the city of Boston gave money enough 
to pay for the casting at Chicopee, and a liberal 
subscription was made from the Everett fund; 
and so the Public Garjen obtained its greatest 
ornament. The last is Ball’s statue in marble of 
“Gov. Andrew,” which was placed in the Doric 
Hall of the State House this year, 1871. 


Cart Scnurz.—Most of our conspicuous men 
in Washington are the simple products of Ameri- 
can influences—the common school, the newspa- 
per, the law-office, and the platform. Into the 
making of them enter almost no exotic material. 
To every one of them, very nearly, might be ap- 
plied the description which Charles Sumner once 
gave of Ben Wade: ‘“Heis anautochthun.” Sen- 
ator Schurz, however, is not of this kind, He is 
a composite personality. He is a dual man, blend- 
ing into one the best and most characteristic types 
of the German and the American. His physical 
fiber is German, as also are his philosophical ap- 
titudes, his scholarship, his intellectual thorough- 
ness, his polyglot facility, his refinement of spirit 
and of manner. All these he owes to the felicity 
of birth and breeding and heroic early manhood 
inGermany. Buthis next felicity was that, early 
as his twenty-third year, he came to America. It 
was at the right moment every way. Had he 
waited ten years he would have hardened into 
maturity, and could never have yielded to the 
fusion of a complete European personality with a 
complete American one. As it is, the tusion is 
perfect; for this extraordinary man, while he is a 
genuine German, is a genuine American, too. He 
has assimilated every creditable national quality. 
He is a live Yankee mitigated by a German ac- 
cent. His sympathies, prides, aspirations, are 
thoroughly American; and he understands our 
institutions and our political life as spontaneously 
as any native. His naturalization papers gave 
him a citizen’s soul as well as a citizen’s vote. 
W hen I first identified the face of Carl Schurz in 
the Senate, I saw something more than could 
have been seized and preserved by any potrait- 
painter. I saw not merely a middle-aged, thought- 
tul, eloquent, earnest Senator from St. Louis; but, 
enveloped in the same presence, a fiery young 
German student, a revolutionist, a disguised 
troubadour, a refugee, a literary immigrant, a 
teacher of languages, a lawyer, a political orator, 
a diplomat, a general in the Union armies. Of 
what a romantic and heroic variety this man’s 
career has been made.up! His personal manners 
conciliate the liking of all; and his abilities asa 
philosophical politician and as an orator commands 
the respect of all. The announcement of aspeech 
from Carl Schurz ie a signal which fills the gal- 
leries as well as the floor. tis hard to escape the 
fascination both of his ideas and of his utterance, 
His industry is worthy of his splendid capacity 
and of his great opportunity. During the last 
session he delivered three elaborate orations which 
are fit to rank with the efforts of our best school 
of statesman.— Wash. cor. Golden Age. 


AnsuntT, NON Desunt.—Vionville, August 18, 
1870.—(By Anna C., Brackett. )— 
Evil and long has the battle been, 

And the lilies fair of France 
Lie trodden beneath the invader’s heel, 

And torn by the German lance. 


Down drops all silently the sun 
To the gray mist, crimson-barred; 
And the bugle-call in the hush rings out 
For the First Dragoons of the Guard. 


Evil and long has the battle sped; 
In the thick of the fight rode they; 

Do they hear the sound, as the silver notes 
Towards Strasburg die away ? 


Vain to look on the shot*torn field; 
The dead sleep all around, 

| Far to the East they rode away— 
Again let the bugle sound! 

The tramp of hoofs! Ah, the buld dragoons! 
They shall yet ride free and brave, 

All victory-crowned, through the Brandenburg 

gate, 

In the city they fought to save. 

Hark to the hoofs! From the right, from the left! 
And nearer they come, and near; 

The bravedragoons! ow they spur their steeds, 
As the bugle-call they hear! 

And nearer they sound!—Who will come no more 
Of the thousand so brave to start? 

We fear to see, yet the ringing hoofs 
Ring fear into hope in the heart. 

And nearer they sweep, till they close into rank, 
And shoulder to shoulder they stand— 

Six hundred riderless horses— 
Waiting the word of command! 


Weary, and wounded, and bleeding, 
Dusty, and stained with gore— 

Six hundred riderless horses 
Of the First Dragoons!—no more. 

Oh hush the sound of the bugle, 
Ere the sun drop the hills below! 

Lest more of them come at the summons, 
Where they lie there, breathing slow. 


Oh hushed be the silvery bugle— 
One more fills a vacant space! 

And blinded and stumbling another 
Wheels in, and then drops in his place! 


Oh hush all the call of the bugle! 
Let the shade of the blessed night 

Drop down from the infinite heaven, 
And hide them from the sight! 


The pain on the shot-torn war-field, 
And the moan in the quivering air, 

Were as nought to the empty saddles 
And the suffering that was nof there. 


Oh measureless depth of silence, 

Than sound more fearful tar— 
Oh sign of a vanished presence, 

How terrible ye are! 

The notes that are never sounded! 

‘Lhe words that we wait to hear! 
The palaces and no master!— 

Will the heaven make it clear? 

Fuy.—A man in Michigan swapped his horse for 
a wite. An old bachelor acquaintance said he’d 
bet there was something wrong with the horse, or 
its owner would never have fooled it away in that 
reckless manner. 

Thompson is not going to do any more in co- 
nundrums. He recently asked his wife the differ- 
ence between his head and a hogshead,‘and she 
said there was none. He said that was nct the 
right answer, and left. 

“It is a sad moment in life,” said Cynic, “when 
you find that love, glory, happiness, are, alto- 
gether, not worth a good cigar.’’ ‘‘It is a sadder 
moment still,” replied his friend, “when you find 
that the cigar itselt is bad.” 

An Irishman with a heavy bundle on his shoul- 
ders. riding on the front of a horse-car, was asked 
wiy he did not set his bundle on the platform. 
He repiied: “Be jabers, the horses have enough 
to drag me; I'll carry tue bundie.” 

He took her fancy when he came; he took her 
hand; he took a kiss; he took no notice of the 
shame that glowed her happy cheek at this. He 
took to coming afternoons; he took an oath he’d 
ne’er deceive; he took her father’s silver spoons, 

and after that he took his leave. 

A Richmond lady recently interviewed Gov. 
Walxer on a railroad question. Le asked her 
which side she was on, when she replied that she 
was on the fence. The Governor gallantly re- 
sponded: ‘‘Then, madam, I wish no more agreea- 
bie position than to be sitting by your side.”’ 

A man in Fort Wayne, Ind., lost his wife, and 
had a stone erected over her grave. He married 
a second wife, and when she died he had the 
grave-stone split, and then it served for the two 
departeds. He proposed to the third, the other 
day, and she quietly remarked, ‘‘I do not believe 





| that stone will split again.’ 
| ‘There was a sad accident on one of the avenues 
at New York, Sunday. A young and beautifui 
| girl was returning from church, dispensing sweet 
| smiles to greeting friends, when something gave 
way, and, with a rush and a rustle, her panier 
'and overskirt slid off in the midst of a horror- 
'stricken throng. The unconscious victim con- 
tinued her promenade, while a crowd gathered 
‘around the scene of the disaster. At last one 
' courageous man picked up the debris and restored 
{them to the tair owner, whose horror inay be 
imagined. She retired down a side street, and, 
with a steady, untaltering hand, returned the 
silken truant to its accustomed place,and con- 
tinued her homeward journey. 

Tue Cotorep ConcressMEN.—The most con- 
spicuous object on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is Mr. Robert B. Elliott, the colored 
member from South Carolina. Colored messen- 
gers darting hither and thither across the floor 
has made the sight of an African a not unusual 
thing in the House. But the sight of aman as 
black as a hat, seated in a conspicuous seat asa 
member of Congress from the Palmetto State, has 
not yet ceased to be remarkable. He seems to 
feel very much at home, however. And, by-the- 


‘way, doesn’t the negro seem to come very natur- 








| 6d. 
| thing that belongs to tle war’s history, and the | 





| the sixth anniversary of the assassination of Pres- 


eller of April 15. 


ally into his new conditions, and avail himself 
with a very bland and affable air of all his new 
privileges and honors? Here sits Mr. Elliott, 
leaning back and surveying with the eyes of com- 
placency the entire House of Representatives. If 
it were not for his dress he would look like the 
blackest of the restaurant waiters below. He is 
a pure negro; his hair is woolly; his forehead re- 
treats, his chin protrudes, his lips are thick and 
unfinished, but he has a decided mustache, a 
strong nose, and intelligent eyes. His dress is 
that of a gentleman—black, with conspicuous 
wristbands, ample shirt-front, and heavy gold 
chain and fob. Picture it, and arise from your 
graves, O, Calhouns and Rhetts!* Not all your 
menacing firebrands, nor wrathful years, nor sac- 
rificial deaths, have kept the bondsman from free- 
dom, nor from representing his race in the capitol 
of the nation! In striking contrast to his col- 
league is Mr. Rainey of South Carolina. A quad- 
roon, there is scarcely a more intellectual-looking 
man in the House, nor few handsomer, nor one 
more aristocratic in bearing. The blood of the 
cavaliers flows in his veins, this is plain to see. 
His hair slightly waves. His forehead is broad 
and high, with causative and perceptive faculties 
both dominant; eyes black and full; nose high 
and straight; mouth long and firm; chin domi- 
nant and side-whiskers stunning. Mr. DeLarge, 
also of South Carolina, is a native of Hayti. He 
is a teacher by profession, has served in the Leg- 
islature of his State, is an active politician, and a 
good man generally. Mr. Wall of Florida isa 
Northern man by birth. In appearance he is a 
tall, slender mulatto, and on general principles is 
well spoken of for ability and fidelity to the Re- 
publican party. Mr. Turner, the fifth colored 
member, represents the State of Alabama. He 
is a good-looking mulatto, well educated, and the 
possessor of much natural ability. Massachusetts 
has an interest in Mr. Elliott. Three years ago 
he was employed in Charlestown as a ty pe-setter. 
At that time he lived at the West End, in Boston, 
where he established quite a popularity among 
men of his own color during the few montis he 
was there, and was a prominent member of a 
then-existing colored literary society. During his 
stay in Boston he married a handsome and intel- 
ligent mulatto girl. Leaving Boston, he went to 
Charleston, S. C., where he became one of the 
editors ot a Republican paper published by col- 
ored men. He is about thirty years old. He 
was born and educated in Liverpool, England, 
where he also learned the printer’s trade. He 
has travelled considerably, and has served in the 
English navy. His education is quite complete, 
he possessing a good knowledge ot classical liter- 
ature, and speaking and writing the English, Lat- 
in, French and Spanish languages. tie has the 
reputation of being the ablest colored orator in 
the South. 


Wuat Ten Years can Suow.—This is anni- 
versary week—not (ke anniversary week, which 
is an institution in some Noribern cities, but the 
anniversary week that is made by the comple- 
tion of the tenth year—or first decade —since the 
beginning of the secession war. On Tuesday, 
April 9th, 1861, the Confederate commissioners 
anounced to the national government that they 
accepted the gage of battle thrown down to their | 
principals. On Thursday, April 11, the rebel com- , 
mander at Charleston, obeying the instructions of | 
his government, (resolved upon at Montgomery, 
April 8th-10th.) demanded the surrender of Fort 
Sumter; and, liis demand being refused, he, on Fri- 
day, April 12th, at 4.30 A. M., opened fire on that 
fortress, old Mr. Edmund Ruffin, of Virginia, (who | 
must have been well advanced in his second child- | 
hood, or he would not have coveted such an honor— | 
he was seventy years old,) being granted the inesti- | 
mable privilege of firing the first shot at the stars- 
and-stripes-bearing fort. So goes the story—and 
four years later Mr, Ruffin blew out his brains, on 
the fall of the Southern Confederacy, thus demon- 
strating that he had brains, which had not been pre- 
viously admitted. If he really did fire the first shot, 
the South owes its tall to him—for that shot blew | 
away Southern supremacy, Southern slavery, | 
Southern secessionism, and Southern State-rights | 
principles; blew them into infinite space, and so | 
cleared the way for that new world which is | 
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LITERATURE, 

ART. 


Conducted by 
THEODORE TILTON, 
Kor seven years editor of the New York I/ndependent, 


growing up in America. | and by 


The South might have ruled the nation forty 
years longer—might have completed a full centu- 
ry of ascendency —had it been content with 
solid power, and had it been rational enough to 
treat its white slaves at the North with a small de- 
gree of civility; but its insolence and its arrogance 
were too much for ita judgment, and so it 
plunged into war, and carried all its power, all its 
trophies, and all its institutions, (including the 
“peculiar institution,’’) into the fiery gulf of war, 
which consumed them as if they had been only so 
much stubble of the field. The Southrons were 
irresistible as against all enemies but themselves 
—and so they concluded to commit suicide; 
and, it must be allowed, they did a perfect piece 
of work once they put their aristocratic haad to 
the plough of treason. They turned up their 
fields deeply, and so prepared them for the seed of 
freedom. ‘The colored people of the South had 
but just one chance for their freedom, namely, | 
that the South would compel the nation/to give it | 
to them; and who could suppose they were about | 
to draw the capital prize in the lottery of life? 
And yet they were about to draw it, and that, | 
too, without having purchased a single ticket in | 
that lottery. This it is that makes the history of 
that time so wonderful, and helps show what 
blind creatures we are, and how powerless to or- 
der affairs. 

Perhaps we should be especially charitable to 
old Mr. Ruffin, and regard him as having been 
only more conspicuous than his brother donkeys, 
simply through the decrees of destiny, which 
governed the Greek gods. He was the “R-solu- 
tions of ’98’’ incarnate, and he acted in character. 
Had the South triumphed—and it might have 
triumphed had it only got a month or two ahead 
of the nation in the matter of emancipation—Mr. 
Ruffin would have become the patron saint of the 
Confederacy ; and St. Ruffin would not have been 
a bad title tor the guiding being of a community 
that would have owed its existence to the victory 
of ruffianism ou the largest scale ever known in 
history. When he slew himself, no doubt the 
crack-brained old geatleman thought he was ‘‘the 
last of the Romans’ and that Appomattox was 
the modern Philippi, on which freedom had per- 
ished—particularly the freedom to beget and 
breed slaves for the market. It was their fond- 
ness for Roman situations that made half the 
trouble that brought the Southrons to grief. 
They wished to imitate the aristocrats that live 
and die in the pages of Livy and Lucan, and so 
they went to war, when they should have been as 
quiet as Quakers. They showed as much valor as 
ever was displayed by the Romans, but, so far as 
ever we have heard, the only one of their number 
that took his departure after ‘‘the high Roman 
fashion’’ was Mr. Ruffin. Perhaps they thought 
they had killed themselves in mass, as certainly 
they had, and that there was no occasion to de- 
scend to details —that is, to individuals. Be that 
as it may, the time has come when tiiey can look 
back upon their conduct with all the advantage 
that comes from distance—and we do not believe 
that the spectacle can afford them much consola- | 





1 





tion, seeing that they exchanged absolute rule for | — 


rags and repentance. 

It seems scarcely possible that ten years have | 
flown away since those days when we were in so 
dreary a state of mind, the total want of experi- 
ence to Americans in bloody political troubles 
making our position appear to us even worse 
than it was. We knew nothing of those conflicts 
in which ‘‘ancient grudge breaks tonew mutiny,” 
and “where civil blood makes civil hands un- 
clean;” and so we were well-nigh frightened out 
of our wits, and yet were not the less resolute tp 
fight out the quarrel to the last dollar and the 
last man. 





REV. WILLIAM T. CLARKE, 
Late editor of the Liberal Christian. 
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ABOUT 
20,000,000 ACRES 


IOWA AND NEBRASKA 


LANDS FOR SALE. 
On Ten Years Credit atG Per Cent. Interest. 


No part of principal due for two years, and afterwards 
only One-ninth yearly. PRopucts will pay for land and 
good improvements much within the limit of this gen- 
erous credit. On these hberal terms every capable and 
enterprising man, having only small means, can soon ac- 
quire a good farm and home for himself and family. 


CIRCULARS giving full particulars are supplied 
gratis; aud any wishing to induce others to emigrate 
with them, or to form a colony, are invited to ask for 
all they want to distribute. 


_ ASECTIONAL MAP showing exact location of lands 
in lowa is sold for 30 cents, and a similar map of 
Nebraska lands is sold for 20 cents. 


Apply to G. S. HARRIS, Land Commissioner. 
Burlington and Missouri River R. R. Co. 
For Iowa Lands, at Burlington, Lowa, and 


For Nebraska Lands, at Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Apr. 15. 8t 


KIDDER 


NATIONAL GOLD BANK, 


40 State St., Boston. 


This Bank is now open for the transaction of a gener- 
al banking business, exclusively in gold, and offers its 
services to BANKS, BANKERS, MER-= 
CHANTS, MANUFACTURERS, AND OTH-= 
ERS. 


Is prepared to buy Gold, Government Ine 
terest and Gold Coupons, and to sell Gold 


for Duties and other purposes. 


GOLD DEPOSITS 
Received Subject to Check at Sight. 


GOLD PAPER DISCOUNTED. 


Apr. 15. 12t 





STEREOSCOPES, 


VIEWS, 


ALBUMS, 
CHROMOS, 
FRAMES. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


5901 Broadway, New York, 


We can now look back to that time, | 1, cite the attention of the Trade to their extensive as- 


but with feelings different trom those that exist | sortment of the above goods, of their own publication, 


in the Southern mind—for though hard hit, and | 
permanently scarred, we were success'ul in the | 
bloody debate, and victory is compensation for 
all the evils of war. 
time in anticipation, but in retrospection they ap- 


manufacture and importation. 


Also, 


Ten years make a long pRIOTOs-LANTERN SLIDES and 


GRAPHOSCOPES. 


pear to be scarce lounger than a decade of days; NEW VIEWS OF YOSEMITE. 
; 


and the last ten years seem all the shorter be- 

cause their beginning is so intimately connected | 
with their close by an uninterrupted series of great | 
events in the field, in the cabinet, and in the leg- | 
islature, and in every-day politics, all of which | 
belong to the grand question that nominally was | 
decided by the issue of battle, but which has been | 
quarrelled over in words ever since the spring of 

We have not been allowed to forget any- | 


mists of time have obscured nothing of it. So} 
all is remembered, and seems to belong to one | 
tierce and fervent day. | 
Not only is this the week that represents that 
in which the war began, but it is the representa- 
tive week in which the warclosed. General Lee | 
surrendered on the 9th of April, 1865, and for} 
days thereafter the news was flying over the 
country, and completing, as it were, the satisfac- 
tion that followed trom the tidings that Richmond 


| had fallen and that Mr. Davis hai fled. On the | 
| 12th, the army of Northern Virginia stacked its | 


EB. & H. T. ANTHONY & C0., 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
(Opposite Metropolitan Hotel), 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Photographic Materials. 
Mch. 25. it 








NEW AND ELEGANT 


Interior Decorations. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


In Every Variety. 


PRESOO BORDERS AND MOULDINGS, 


arms, after surrendering. General Lee’s surren- FRENCH FLOWERED PAPERS AND 


der was the virtual close of the contest in the} 
field, all that subsequently followed being but in- | 
cidents in the closing scene of a drama such as no 
living Americans ever before had witnessed or 


| assisted at, and such as no living Americans ever 


will witness or assist at again—for the scale of | 
the pertormance was too great to admit of r>peti- 
tion for a century. Yesterday, April l4th, was 


ident Lincoin, who died six years ago to-day—_| 
aad on a Saturday, too.—C. C. Hazewell, in Trav- 
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BORDERS, 
GILT MOLDINGS, 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, BY 


DENNETT & BLISS, 


383 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


ey Also a Large Assortment of COMMON PA- 
Apr. 1. 


AMES PLOW CoO. 


ments and Machines. 


ments of Agrioulturists and Agricultural Districts. 


WAREHOUSES: 


Quincy Hall, Boston, 
—aNnD— 


Mass. tf Apr. 8. 


STRAW MATTINGS. 
2000 ROLLS 


STRAW MATTINGS, 


PRICE 12 1-2 c. to 75 c. 


FOR SALE BY 


GEO. W. CHIPMAN & CO., 


93 Court and 5 Hanover Sts. 
Apr. 1. ; 
WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 
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large or small. 
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WEDDING CAKE 


tionery, of all sorts. 
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BONDS. 
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suited to the wants of New England savings banks. 


7s, for sale by 


_ M. BOLLES & 60, 


Mar. 4. 90 State St. 
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TOILLET SETS. 
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BEAL & HOOPER, 
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- CARPET 


AT $1.00, $1.00, $1.00 PER YARD. 


TINGS AND OIL-CLOTHS 
AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


BEST ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 


IN NEW DESIGNS. 


F. B. WENTWORTH & CO., 


66 Hanover Street, 


| Apr 8. 4t UNDER THE AMERICAN House. 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Imple- 


DEALERS in Seeds, Fertilizers and other require- 


53 Beekman Street, New York. 
Factories at WORCESTER and Groton JUNCTION, 
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CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 
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Feb. 4. 
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BOYCE BROTHERS, 
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BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 
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FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 


No. 679 Washington: st., 
Jan.7. Between Common and Warrentun, 3m 


NEW ENGLAND 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1368, 


$9,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$490,0U0, 

to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 

payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 

Distributions Annually. 


Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the ex- 
tent of their value. 


Policy, issued ny this Company, will continue in force 
after the annual cash payment of premium has ceased, 
no other condition of the policy being violated. Only 
four diffurent ages, and seven payments are given; but 


Jaw referred to above 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 





2 Payments. | 
6 Payments. 
rayments 
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when insured. 
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Years 
Days 
Years 
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Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 


on a single life, on the LIFE Or ENDOWMENT plan. 


year, and has at risk 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the Com- 

pany’s operations, address either the President or Secre- 

tary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Ww. W. Morcanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 





Walter C. Wricar, Actuary. April. 1, 


CROSBY'S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 


Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Pic- 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by 
special messenger or express, and orders by mail and 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


ALL POLICIES NON-PORFEITABLE under the laws of 


The following Table will show the time that a Life 


they will suffice to show the practical working of the 


Silas Peirce, 
Albert Bowker, A.A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 
John P. Ober, 
C. Henry Parker, Franklin Haven, 
Benj. E. Bates, 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 
CHRISTOPHER NEEQHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 


Rvema GOS Washington Street, Boston. 
Order-box 210 Mechanics’ Exchange, 22 State street. 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wail and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buiidings, private residences, halls, hotels, &c. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description of 
wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish or 
French polish. 3m Jan. 7. 


WALTHAM 


WATCHES. 


Every Variety of Size and Quality, in 
GOLD AND SILVER CASES. 


The experience and extensive facilities of the 


Waltham Company 


enable them to produce the largest variety and most de- 
sirable 


AMERICAN WATCH 


In the Market. 
We offer them at 


Wholesale and Retail, 


at prices to command the attention of all purchasers. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO., 


331 Washington st., 


Apr. 8. 4t 


Cor. West Street. 


CHOICE GROCERIES, 
AT LOWEST CASIT PRICES. 
Extra and Medium grades FLOUR, Kentucky Sugar 
Cured (Golden) HAMS, PHILLIPS’S BEACH DUN 
FISH; genuine Irish and Scoteh OAT MEAL; Dr. 
Ridge’s PATENT FOOD, Liebig's PATENT FOOD and 
EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Fine Volong, Japan and Breakfast TEAS. Of 
COMER EES 


we make a specialty, and the Fine Arabic, Mocha and 
Old Government Java, roasted in 


NEW PATENT SILVER-LINEO ROASTER, 


Is superior in flavor and cheaper than any other in mar- 
ket. With a large variety of 


FANCY GROCERIES, 
Which we shall sell at the lowest cash prices. 


JOHN C. FERNALD & C0., 


27 BOYLSTON STREET. 
Apr. 8. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


April Sth. 
WE HAVE RECEIVED OUR NEW 


CANTON MATTINGS, 


Of all the Leading Brands. 

“B. FEF. W. EXTRA EAGLE,” 
VERY FINE ANDHEAVY. 
“EXTRA LINTAN,” 
(Choice Fowtoong.) 

— ALSO — 
“IMPERIAL CROWN,” 
In Fancy Plaids. 


The above are New and Fresh, and are worthy the at- 
tention of those desiring a Choice Article. 


FOWLE, TORREY & CO., 


164 Washington St,, 


BOSTON. 
Apr. 8. 


~ BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 STATE STREET, 

Buy and sell bills on LONDON, FRANCE and GER- 
MANY. Gold and Silver Coin. Also, Bonds and 
Stocks. 3m April 22. 


WOOLENS, ETC. — 





HORS WELL, KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLLENS, VESTINGS AND SUITINGS, 
4) Franklin street, Boston. 


— 


JAMES HORSWELL, HENRY W. FRENCH, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, WM. W. RHOADES. 
Jan. 7. 6m 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


NARARLES RICHARDSON & CO 


DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, VAKNISHES, JAPANS,&ce. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk street, Boston. 
Feb. 4. 3m 





= 





CLOTHING, ETC. ie 
REELAND, BEARD & RICHARDSON 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire street, Boston, 
J.H. FREELAND, OLIVER RICHARDSON, . 
A. W. BEARD, WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HaRDING, F. H. WILLIAMS, 
Epw. F. MILLer. 
Nov.5. Morse, Loomis & Co, CHICAGO. 6m 


AJHITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF z 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 13) Devonshire streets, Boston. 
C. V. WHITTEN, A. 38. YouNna, 
H. 8S. Burpett, C. C, Goss. 


INSURANCE. : 
(er MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


Mar. 4. 6m 





COMPANY. 
CASH FUND OVER $425,000. 
INSURES 
Dwelling Hiouses, 
Household Furniture, 
Store Bulldings, 


Churches, 
Farm Property. 


50 per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, and 

per cent. on annual risks. 

All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 

(@™ This Company has paid over $500,000 in losses, 
and over $300,000 in dividends, since commencement of 
business, fifteen years ago. s 
WILLIAM S. MORTON, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. ; 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No. | 
Feb. 27 State Street. 3m* 


, 





JHE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $600,000, 


continue to insure against hazards by fire, on MERCHAN- 
pisx, FURNITURE and other property; also, on BUILD- 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth | rnes, for one or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 


on one risk; also, insures Dwellings and first-class Stores . 
perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Bos- 
ton. 


DIRECTORS: 
John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Samuel E. Sawyer. 
Ezra C. Dyer, Addison L. Clarke 


Sampson Reed, 





ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Irvine Morsg, Secretary. Feb. 4. 


And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is pays 
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